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FOREWORD. 


HIS small volume of my old friend John 
Hammond’s Letters reveals the man himself. 
Quite apart from being a devoted Christian, his 
was a noble and striking character; but anyone reading 
these letters will feel that there was in John Hammond 
something more than natural nobleness: there was that 
inner light—the reflection of the Light of Life—the Light 
of our Lord Jesus, Whom he served so simply and 
devotedly. Though ever ready to say a helpful word, 
I never heard him “ preach ’”’ or dogmatise ; his great 
testimony was just the example of his life, and the effect 
of that testimony is shewn in the letters of those who 
met him during his brief career in the Army. 


Perhaps the two most striking things about my friend 
were his direct and absolute Faith applied to the every- 
day round of life, and his joy 7m Believing. 

Some people, alas! seem actually unable to believe in 
anything unseen—others who do believe evince little 
joy and cause it to be said that to be a Christian is to be 
dull and gloomy. But John Hammond was full of joy, 
of that true and steadfast joy that comes from an 
unshakeable belief in his Saviour. 

I deem it a great privilege to write these few lines, 
and I trust that many who read the letters may, through 
them, be helped to that fulness of joy to which John 
Hammond was A LIVING WITNEssS. 


CHRISTOPHER TURNOR. 
STOKE ROCHFORD, 
GRANTHAM. 
March, 1925. 
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PREFACE. 


T is now just six years since the Armistice was signed 
on November 11th, 1918, which brought the great 
war to a close, and over seven years have elapsed 

since John Maximilian Hammond entered his Saviour’s 
Presence, on March r5th, 1917. 


During all this time, every word they could hear about 
-him has been treasured by those who so deeply loved and 
respected him, and many have wished that more could 
be known of his last days than could be gathered from 
the brief newspaper reports published at the time. 


It has been felt that this can be best accomplished by 
sending forth his own letters, with no attempt to write 
a memoir of his life, but in the earnest hope that his own 
words may convey to others something of the calm and 
stedfast faith, and whole-hearted submission to the Will 
of God, which breathes through them all, and which 
found fullest expression in the self-sacrifice which was 
the closing act of his life on earth. 


To those who wonder how such precious treasures as 
those contained in this volume can be sent forth for 
others to share, and not be for ever guarded with jealous 
Care, an answer may be found in St. Matthew xiv. 18, 
where, placed in the Hands of the Lord, the five barley 


1X. 


X. 


loaves and two small fishes, that were all the provisions 
of ‘a lad here,’ were used by Hm to satisfy the hunger 
of a multitude— 


‘For the heart grows rich in giving, 
All its wealth is living grain— 
Seeds that mildew in the garner, 
Scattered, fill with gold the plain.” 


They should also turn to Romans xiv. 7-8. 


A short Biographical Sketch leading up to the out- 
break of War in 1914 will be found at the end of the 
book. 


Grateful thanks are due to those who have kindly 
allowed the publication of their letters; and also to 
Captain R. W. Townsend, whose helpful co-operation 
has been invaluable. 
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Xili. 


Forth to the fight he fared, - 
High things and great he dared, 
In his Master’s might to spread the Light 
Right lovingly wrought he. 
He greatly loved, he greatly lived, 
And died right mightily. 
Like Him he served, he walked life’s troublous ways, 
With heart undaunted, and with calm high face, 
And gemmed each day with deeds of sweetest grace, 
Full lovingly wrought he. 


But the light shall burn the brighter: 
And the night shall be the lighter, 
For his going : 
And a rich, rich harvest for his sowing. 
JOHN OXENHAM. 


(By kind pernission of the Author.} 
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CHAPTER I. 


LETTERS FROM ST. MALO, 


OCTOBER TO DECEMBER, I9QI4.. 


“HERE AM I, SEND ME.” 
Isa. 6, 8. 
‘“‘ Just send me, Lord, where Thou dost need a man to 
stand for Thee, 
At home or in some distant land, Or else beyond the sea, 
To heal the stricken body and to lead the fettered soul 


To the one and great Physician Who alone can make men 
whole.”’ 
By an ex-Officer, now a Medical Student. 


A LIVING WITNESS 


CHAPTER I. 


LETTERS FROM ST. MALO, Oct. To DEC., I9g14. 


"THE English Hospital for French soldiers was started 
at the Old Chateau at St. Malo in September, 1914. 
After the Great Retreat from Mons, and when the 
Allied Armies made their stand at the Marne, thousands 
of French wounded were sent from the battlefields as 
far south and west as possible. 

All the hospitals in St. Malo were filled to overflowing, 
and the French arrangements to receive the wounded 
were hopelessly inadequate. 

It was then that, chiefly through the efforts of 
Mr. Edward Insley and his family, assistance was sent 
from Bournemouth, and two doctors and nine nurses, 
with a large supply of hospital requisites, arrived in 
St. Malo on September 22nd and, after some difficulty 
with the Military Authorities, part of the Ancient Chateau 
overlooking the sea, built by Anne of Bretagne, dating 
from the 14th or 15th century, was handed over to 
them. 

They found the chateau in a deplorable condition, 
having been used as military barracks. It was dirty, 
insanitary and without water supply or lighting apparatus. 

1 
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The portion handed over to the English helpers could 
accommodate about 100 beds. After only two days to 
prepare, on September 24th, the first convoy of wounded, 
about twenty-eight men, were sent them by the French 
Military Authorities, and within a week a second convoy 
arrived, some of the wounded being very severe cases, 
and having been many days on the road. 

Dr. Hammond went out from Bournemouth with the 
second batch of helpers on the 21st October, remaining 
there two months, going out again on January 23rd, 
1915, till the end of March, when he returned home for 
a few weeks. 

In February the entire hospital was moved from the 
Old Chateau to the ‘‘ Hotel des Gréves,’’ Paramé, outside 
the walls of St. Malo. It was to this place Dr. Hammond 
returned in April for the third and last time, his wife 
accompanying him, remaining till July, 1915, when they 
returned to Bournemouth. 

In October, 1916, it was found that, as the French 
front advanced, severely wounded cases were treated 
nearer the fighting line. The hospital was therefore 
given up, and handed over to the French Red Cross, and 
the English doctors and nurses returned to their own 
country, where their help was more urgently needed. 
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S.S. Princess Ena, 
On the way, 


October 2Ist, 1914. 


All well. . . . We took two cabs from Southampton 
West to the docks and got there at 12.30, or thereabouts. 
Finally we got to the Embarkation Officer and he at 
once passed us all four on our giving our names and ages, 
and we all got on board. 


Well, then I got away and scribbled you a line, and a 
few minutes afterwards we cast off and moved out of the 
dock into the open. We had a pilot as far as off Sandown. 
The sunset over Hurst Castle was glorious yellow breaking 
through heavy clouds, and the light on Southsea beautiful. 
We saw a seaplane and an aeroplane, many destroyers 
and transports, and also a hospital ship coming home 
with many Tommies on deck. 


A very good crossing, but I think much wind and rain 
about 2 a.m. 


Abundant love to my wife and sister. All your books 
got given to a little crowd of eager onion sellers at dawn 
this morning as we were coming into harbour. 


My baggage came on here and was carried up to our 
big circular bedroom (30 ft. across), where we three 
(doctors) sleep in the tower of the chateau, with the sea 
just at our back. 
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The whole hospital consists of three sides of a square, 
and the ‘“‘ Hépital Anglais ”’ is one of these three sides ; 
the two other sides of the square are under French 
Medical Officers. 

Our position here is very good. We are in charge 
(unfettered) of a wing of a real French Military Hospital, 
and so are more “ official’ than the Red Cross even. 

I am to have charge of some eighteen or twenty 
wounded, and I saw them all this morning. None of 
them dangerously ill. 

As we came into the court of the chateau there was a 
most wonderful group of all sorts of men discussing the 
death of a poor tirailleur Algerian, who had just died of 
tetanus. There were Frenchmen and Algerians, and 
Moroccans, and Senegalese in blue uniforms and volumin- 
ous pantaloons and red sashes, and Moors in cover-all 
cloaks of drab, and men in khaki with turbans. 

. . The town (as far as the post office) is very clean, 
though the streets are narrow. We have the sea just at 
the head of our beds. 


October 24th, 1914. 


. I will try and tell you how we are fixed. We 
landed on the Quay and came in by the gateway (or 
rather a gap next to it), then we cross the court of the 
chateau, go up the staircase, in Block D, two-thirds of 
which is our hospital, and so up on to the ramparts of 
the chateau, and then up a winding staircase seventeen 
steps, and then eight steps to our circular bedroom with 
5 ft. thick walls. Above us in the same tower, up the 
same staircase, sleep the matron and the theatre nurse. 
Above them again is a room in the roof, full of all sorts 
of abandoned persona] effects, military and otherwise. 
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Amongst other things a thing like this: 
I made sure this was a “‘cat and nine 
tails,’’ but I find it is a martinet, used for 
beating clothes—not the men inside them. aslacls 
Evidently the expression of an officer f lua Ther 
being a martinet must be that he laid onto ff 

the men with a maritnet ! 


Handle 


\ 


Sunday afternoon, 5 p.m. 


Just in from tea after going to Paramé (a suburb). 

To go back to our tower. Under us is a room as big 
as ours, used for stores of shirts, linen, etc. This room is 
on the level of the top of the ramparts. 

Below this is another identical room communicating 
with the lowest story and used as a ward for five men, 
all of whom yesterday were put into blue bed-jackets 
and looked fine. 

At the entrance to the chateau, between Towers A 
and B, is the gateway, nominally shut at 8 p.m., and 
always guarded by a sentry with a big rifle and bayonet ; 
but he has never challenged me, or any of us, and is 
most mild. 

Now you will want to know about the human element. 
I do not know how many men we have now, eighty beds 
perhaps. I have not met one that is not nice. One of 
my men is a remarkably fine fellow, bodily and morally 
(I should think). He has his cheeks shaved and grows 
a good moustache and beard, a beautiful smile, and 
never grumbles or complains. He was hit in the back 
by a bit of shell, and they tell me his wound was horrible, 
but now it is healing up well and gives him little pain. 
His next neighbour is all wires and anxiety ; he got his 
knee injured, and sits up in his bed with his little black 
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eyes wide open, and his long hair, till we make him laugh 
at himself. I had to tell him that a corner of his bandage 
being crooked was not going to give him another maladie, 
and he had to agree. 

I have also a Moroccan, who has his long lock of hair 
above his left ear for the prophet to pull him up into 
heaven by. He can scarcely speak a word of French, 
but he is gentle and I think good. But I have been told 
terrible stories of their doings at the front. I am not 
surprised the Germans fear the ‘ Turcos.”’ 

Several have slight wounds only, but at least a third _ 

(I should think) have injuries to bones or joints. It is 
wonderful how well they get on. 
' There runs here a street railway of some four coaches 
and an engine, the engine being fitted with an automatic 
bell which goes ding, ding, ding, ding, ding, ding, etc., 
etc., all the time it is moving. It is said to start in half 
an hour whenever I have heard any one speak of it, up 
till evening, and then it seems that “ the last.train has 
gone now ”’ is the usual statement. 

All the fetching and carrying is done by the znjirmiers— 
and they seem exceedingly infirm. They are privates of 
the regiment, who apparently are no use for the field. 
There is one for each floor and several spare ones. They 
now sleep, fourteen or so of them, at the foot of our tower 
in beds, formerly on the floor. They are quite slovenly, 
always in dirty red trousers and usually in shirts. They 
have over them a very smart little corporal and an 
extremely active and obliging serjeant, who salutes us 
as if we were officers. Going over to meals the men 
often salute. 

All the men in one of my wards called out for Gospels 
the other day, and the wife of a man getting better from 
tetanus was reading one also. 
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The night nurses say the men constantly cry out in 
their sleep, thinking they are at the front. It must make 
a profound impression on them which must take weeks 
to recover from, if they could be spared from the front 
for so long. 

Blowing up and some rain, but our house is not shaking 
—walls being 5 or 6 ft. thick. It is great fun living in 
such an old-world place. Much like St. Honorat or 
St. Margarite at Cannes—all big granite stones and loop- 
holes, and the sea at high tide right up to the walls. 

* We expect a rush of work soon; since I came there 
have been no fresh arrivals. They tell me it was a sight 
never to be forgotten when the rush of wounded came in. 


October 29th, 1914. 


. . . All goes on quietly here ; no rush again yet, and 
gradually getting beds cleared for the rush when it 
comes. ~ 

Have you, or can you get me, any French tracts ? 
A wounded school-master asked me to-day for literature 
of some sort. He turned up his nose lately at a Gospel, 
but yet may be hungry enough to tackle one. 

Now keep well, and enjoy all that comes your way, 
and God bless and keep you. 


November 2nd, I9Ir4. 


. . At last we have some Belgians, and some know 
only F lemish : but their fellows, I suppose, can translate 
for them. I have none in my wards, and do not see much 
of the men in the others. We counted up to-night that 
we have about 120 beds, and over 100 patients in now. 
I have about twenty-eight. 
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I have not given away very many Gospels; all the 
men in one of my wards have them—were eager to get 
them. 

Our hours are: called at 6.30 by our worthy orderly, 
*““ Massin,’”’ in his dirty red trousers and veste and kept. 
(cap) and an apple-red face. He is forty-one, a small 
farmer, and thought he was done with military service. 

Well, the process of being called takes till 7, and then 
we get up, and Dr. S gets to the ‘‘ Univers ’”’ for 
breakfast before 8, I usually a little after. Often there 
are one or two operations at 9 a.m. in the theatre. There 
may also be one or two anesthetics to give in the wards 
for dressing or splints or the like. The men have dinner 
at 10.30 a.m., right in the middle of the dressings, and 
seem to enjoy their soup well while sitting on a bed next 
to a knee joint being dressed ! 

We had in twenty-one wounded on Saturday and 
twelve more to-day. 


November 7th, 1914. 


. . . Last Sunday we were at work all day. To-morrow 
I want to try and get to the Seamen’s Institute. They 
say the Consul takes much interest in it, and I gather 
there is a service there. 

We have had in 150 odd and have sent off forty odd. 
All practically fit for work. This leaves over 100 now in. 
Not bad for six weeks. 

A young Frenchman told me to-day they are very 
short-handed at Dunkirk for doctors. The men work 
from 2 or 3 a.m. till 7 p.m. 

I expect our wounded here are as nice men as you 
could find. They are extraordinarily free and easy about 
getting up and going for a walk, when they think they 
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will, to the amazement of the nurses. But they are 
awfully good too. 

I will try to send you a most entertaining account of 
the hospital (from a French newspaper). You will see 
that we have a “ hydrotherapathic cabinet ’’ in our room 
—I should have called it a bathroom ! 


November 11th, 1914. 


. We may be filled up at any time. We cleared 
out a good many the other day, and so have got some 
available beds. 

. . . I took two men to be X-rayed to-day, and we 
found little bits of shell in both of them, so I shall 
operate to-morrow morning. I have not yet done more 
than three or four operations. My anesthetics are 
something over forty in number now. 

The nurses are picking up French—but control the 
men, whether they can speak French or not. Aren’t 
they English nurses ? 

A lady, the wife of the Governor of Jersey, who is 
acting. as nurse in one of my wards, tells me the men, 
especially the school-master, are always reading their 
Gospels. 


November 26th, 1914. 


. This afternoon we had a visit from Sir Maurice 
de Bunsen (I suppose the grandson of your grandfather’s 
friend in Rome). I am told he took much interest when 
he was told that all here are unpaid volunteers. 

We had in sixteen more wounded on Monday, and when 
I came down at 4.30 a.m. to see what was happening 
(the motors kept rushing into the courtyard with them) . 
I found them all in their places, and of the lot, I had 
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got six that were as interesting as any—surgically. 
Upstairs are two with frostbitten feet, getting better. 


November 2gth, 1914. 


: We are still having inspections. Sir Maurice 
de Bunsen, who was Ambassador at Vienna, came on 
behalf of, I think, St. John’s Ambulance; and next day 
a Colonel Steward, a Red Cross Medical Inspector, who 
is tracing all the people who have been sent over, and 
who have been lost sight of—sent to obscure hospitals, 
etc. 

Mostly, the wounded come to us less than a week after 
being hit. Occasionally almost direct from the front— 
more often after a second dressing at a Field Hospital— 
and occasionally after some days at a Clearing Hospital, 
in which case their wounds are beginning to heal. 

I hope the American, in the Daily Telegraph, is not 
too optimistic. It is indeed sad that God is not more in 
all our thoughts ; but we cannot expect others to be in 
dependence on Him if we ourselves individually are as 
forgetful and distracted as Iam. It is remarkable that 
the ship which has been destroyed should bear the name 
of Bulwark. Our bulwarks may be easily destroyed if 
needs be. Yes, I should have liked to have had a week- 
day set aside for National Prayer. 


December 3rd, 1914. 

. . . Alas! I write in greatest haste. This morning 
was rather full. And this p.m. has been quite absorbed 
in making up a splint, and now I have only a short time 
to write and take it to boat. 

Please remember me very warmly to . . . Tell her 
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that they also serve who only stand and wait, and that 
she is standing and working, which is even better. 

I have found what I think is a Temple Protestante, 
and I want to go to-morrow if I can. 

Last Monday I did an amputation through the thigh, 
and I am very thankful he seems going on all nght. He 
has no fever, and got over the shock very well. 

Now we run something under 120 beds. 

. . Two weeks ago they opened a chapel in the 
Donjon, os the little corporal priest brought round 
pain beni—a “ love-feast ’’’ cake. It was not the host. 

. . Oh! " yes, ——’s letter was quite a shock to me. 
I thought it looked as if I was to stay on here and so I 
wanted to get you out. We shall be doing right to do 
as we are bid. 

I am trying to get some little cupboards (very rough) 
made for the wards (mine). . . . 

A Mr. Hutton, a fruit grower of Guernsey, who seems 
to have been an X-ray man in the South African war, 
has collected and been promised enough to buy an X-ray 
outfit for us here. It is to be a portable one. 

There are, I believe, numbers of small hospitals all 
over the country. One I heard of the other day where 
the Medical Officer begged some visitor to send him beans 
as he had got none for his patients. Another one was 
opened forty miles away from here, and the Sister-of- 
Mercy in charge wrote that she needed night-shirts, 
etc.—had got practically nothing. 

. Alas! I was just in time to see the boat slip out 
to sea between the piers at the harbour mouth. Now 
this must go by Paris. 

Well, of course, I shall vastly enjoy coming and being 
at home, but I would also have liked to stay on. But it 
is better not to push things. 
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As to the Christmas card, I do not know who to ask 
to give them round. Print them, and I will do what I can. 

Oh! if you can send me at once some Gospels and 
also Epistles. The Christmas cards ought to get here, 
if possible, by the 16th. 


December 5th, 1914. 


I wrote in greatest haste, and when I rushed out, ten 
minutes late, I saw the boat’s lights in the middle of 
the harbour, and, of course, there was no chance of 
getting my letters on board then. 


and presents much the appearance which I have shown, 
only he has a nice apple face, round, and red, and is most 
excellent—walks about the room like an elephant in 
slippers and does his very best. 


December gth, 1914. 


. . . The men who come into the store here to be given 
their equipment before they go to the front usually take 
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Gospels willingly. One day my hands were soapy, for 
I ran out to teach them not to put down their bread on 
the dirty ground while they were standing about! and 
so I got the Lieutenant to put his hand in my pocket, 
and give them all the Gospels I had. He was quite nice, 
and did it wellingly. 

My man whose leg I amputated is doing very well. 
But I am anxious about a sailor boy with a wounded 
knee, who is very reduced. And about a man with a 
smallish wound; but he is very weak, and his wound 
will not heal. I hope both will be better before I leave. 

Two nights ago came to bed very late and found 
me asleep, and the smoke coming from under the stove. 
So we poured water under it, and then pulled it out from 
the wall, and found the floor had just begun to burn ; 
so then we fetched an axe, and we cut away the burnt 
board to see if we had quite put it out. It was a mercy 
he was late (D.G.) 


December 14th, 1914. 


. . . My amputé is doing very well (D.G.) He was out 
in a chair yesterday for half an hour. Another one may, 
I fear, have to follow suit, but I question his getting 
over it; it looks very risky. 

Wet here; been stormy. Home, I hope, on Friday. 
Hurrah ! 


On December 19th, Dr. Hammond returned home to 
Bournemouth, and made the acquaintance of the two 
young officers of the Shropshire Regiment, who were 
billeted for the winter in his house in Bournemouth. 

He remained at home barely five weeks; then, after 
receiving an urgent request to do so, returned to St. Malo. 


CHAPTER II. 


LETTERS FROM ST. MALO. 


JANUARY TO MARCH, I9QI15. 


WHAT IS SAINTLINESS ? 


Doinc life’s little duties under the eye of God; 
Following very closely where Christ, the Master, trod. 


GIVING up ease and pleasure to do the Master’s will, 
Striving with love and patience His wishes to fulfil. 


SPENDING a little leisure in comforting the sad ; 
Giving myself some trouble to make another glad. 


‘REPEATING to some wanderer words from the sacred page ; 
Being a beam of sunshine to childhood, youth, and age. 


DIFFUSING light and blessing wherever I may go: 
Being an imitator of God, while here below. 


LIVING in close communion with Him Who died for me ; 
THIS is a life of saintship pleasing, my God, to Thee. 


CHAPTER II. 


LETTERS FROM ST. MALO, JANUARY TO MARCH, IQI5. 
St. Malo, 
January 24th, 1915. 
WELL. one must be thankful that the posts can 
carry letters, etc., as we cannot talk... . 

After my note posted at Southampton, we went back 
to the ship, got our tickets, interviewed the passport 
official, and got our luggage on board. I think two more 
lots of cabs arrived, and then we hurried up to get away, 
for no boats may leave between sunrise and sunset, and 
it was then past 3 p.m. a good deal, over an hour late 
that is. 

We all soon went below and had tea, which took some 
time. Then we came on deck, and had searchlights 
turned on us. They have now got excellent precautions 
for the protection of those parts, of which I am very glad. 

Directly after dinner I went back to the smoking room, 
just under the bridge, and took off my great coat and lay 
down, and went to sleep on and off till 10 p.m., when I 
heard some movement, and perceived, with one eye, 
three young stewards having a glass of stout behind the 
curtain. So when they were going, I called one, and 
asked him if he knew how men became drunkards? 
The other two stayed behind the curtain and listened 
for some time, and after they had gone he stayed on, 
and told me he used to have—or go to—a Bible Class 
six years ago. He thought it was good for a man to have 
a glass, and to say “no” if he did not want to have it. 

17 
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I told him this morning that, ‘ He that trusteth in his 
own heart is a fool, but he that trusteth in the Lord, 
mercy shall compass him about.” 

We had a better crossing than when I came home. 

They soon brought all our luggage on to the float by 
the inclined way, and did our Customs examination 
there. 

. . . Well, then we wandered off to the ‘‘ Hotel de 
_TYUnion,” and left the others to get breakfast, while I 
followed my luggage to the chateau, and got it upstairs. 
Then salutations to Ward 9, and some few people, and 
then back for breakfast. Every one most kind and 
friendly. 

After breakfast I went to see Sir Maurice de Bunsen 
to get a form signed by him. These certificates are 
granted by the Anglo-French Committee of the Red 
Cross Society. Then into the wards to say, “ How do 
you do ”’ to the old folks—lots of them. No. 13 has no 
new man. No. 14 is all new except one. All the new 
there are Belgians. . 

Everyone has been awfully nice. It is astonishing 
what lots of people one seems to have a nodding acquaint- 
ance with. 

This morning C—— operated and did it very well, 
very quiet, knew just what he wanted to do, and did 
just that. 

H-———. takes me to surgically see my men this after- 
noon. Both amputation men I should not have easily 
known—one especially (Henri) with his crooked leg, I 
met before breakfast on Sunday, coming in from ‘‘ mass.”’ 

Now do you take care of yourself, and rest, and trust 
God—which I take to mean, walk right forward, knowing 
that you are walking into something good—whatever 
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it may feel or look like. Is that the meaning ? Also say 
a word to the boys, and give them my love. 

Give D my best love, and tell her how awfully 
hurried we were at the station. 


January 27th, 1915. 
. Very cold here to-day, but good stoves keep us 
all warm. 

There is a rumour that we are to be turned out of this 
building. I .. . has got up early, and has written and 
asked for one of the hotels on the sea front, which would 
be much better as summer comes on, both for staff and 
patients. I am hoping we shall get it. But I much want 
you to see our present quarters. 

X-rays are working now and are most useful. 


| January 28th, 1915. 

I am writing on the ramparts on the tower—gleams of 
warm sun and an occasional puff of wind that blows my 
paper about. 

Nurse N——— found a woman in a caravan with a broken 
leg, and she is to be got, if possible, into the Civil Hospital. 

This reminds me, we have the most sweet puppy at 
the ‘“‘ Union.”’ Its tail was docked a few days ago, and 
was very sore and tender, but is better now. It is only 
a very few weeks old and can scarcely walk. Every one 
worships it ! 

I must post now as the box is marked to be cleared 
soon, though I believe there is no water in the harbour 
to float the steamer out. 

. . Some twenty-five or more men crowded round 
for Gospels, etc., in the yard at dinner-time; they had 
been marched in to complete equipment for the front. 
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I hope they will read them. I had to come upstairs and 
fetch more, and they waited at the door in a little crowd. 
God bless them. 


February Ist, 1915. 


. As to coming out I think nothing can be done 
at once, for yesterday we got official notice to shift into 
an hotel that has been used as a hospital by the St. John’s 
people, who are being withdrawn from France, in view 
of the heavy work there will be to do in England before 
long. It is the Hétel Notre Dame des Gréves we are to 
go to. Yesterday we had a cursory inspection and a 
meeting of all the staff in the evening, to consider if we 
could take it on or not, and to inform them of what was 
happening. It is in a more desirable situation for summer 
work, being only 100 yards from the sea wall, with three 
rows of detached villas separating us from the sea. It 
is said to be properly drained too. It holds about as 
many as we have here. 

February 4th, 1915. 

Now great haste as post goes at 5 p.m., and I have to 
go to Notre Dame des Gréves again to-day. 

There has been much uncertainty as to what would 
happen, and now we have not got official permission. 
There have been several expeditions to allot wards, etc., 
etc. The theatre here is packed up and the storeroom 
is being cleared out. 

February 7th, 1915. 

I will try and give you a little account of what has 
been happening. 

I think it was last Sunday that we got word from our 
French Military Surgeon that we were actually to have 
to leave the chateau. We knew it was in the wind. He 
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told us that we were to be moved into Notre Dame des 
Gréves. 

So having been told this, we walked up to Notre Dame 
des Gréves in the afternoon to look at it, and found a 
long three-floored building with two or three beds in 
each room, and some thirteen beds in the salle a manger, 
and in two other ground-floor rooms, seven and eight 
beds ; some 114 beds in all. 

. So at last, on Saturday, we unloaded at least 
four waggons of boxes, consisting of the gear of the 
X-ray room, the theatre, and part of the clothing store, 
and got the beginnings of the move started. The 
uncertainty has been complete, for many thought the 
Authorities would be obstructive, and we should have to 
shut up shop and come back to England. 

Of course, Notre Dame des Gréves is not the least 
interesting to be in, like this place is, but it is approxi- 
mately clean. It is fifty yards from the esplanade and 
sea wall, and we shall not be shifted again presumably. 

The objection is that there are only three wards with 
seven beds or over. All the rest are for two or three, 
and one or two with four beds. This makes it more 
work for the nurses. Also the stairs are bad for the 
patients with wounded legs. So these will be, as far as 
possible, on the ground floor; arms on the middle floor, 
and medical cases on the top floor. The theatre is on 
the ground floor, and the X-ray room too. 

There will be two sisters on each floor probably by 
day, and one by night, and one extra for the medical 
cases. 

We are to move to-morrow and be finished on Tuesday. 

This is the main part of our news; I thought you 
would like to know what was going on that prevented 
me writing. 


to 
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. . . I am very glad you have again broken the ice 
by talking to . . . One cannot expect people, I suppose, 
to come and sit down, and say, “ Tell me this or that.” 
That is what I want my men to do, but I suppose one 
must take the Gospel to them. 

Now I must tell you what H told me yesterday. 
He mentioned he had been to St. Pierre shortly after 
the eruption of Mont Pélé, in the West Indies, when the 
town was wiped out at one blast, and only one ship— 
the Roddam—got away. 

I will just put it in separate sentences, for, as a story, 
it is very long to write. 

1. A few days before the eruption, there had been the 
carnival, and for the main feature they had performed 
a parody of the Good Friday procession, which there 
had been, and put a pig as the principal character. 
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Above the town is a huge Crucifix, and from here 
a priest solemnly cursed the town for their act. 


_ The prevailing wind is as per arrow. 


St. Pierre fills the triangle between the sea, the 
river, and the boundary road. 

There were rumblings in the mountain, and the 
people wanted to flee, but the Mayor would not let 
them, saying, that if there was an eruption, it would 
be carried over the neighbouring village by the 
prevailing wind. 

About 8.30 a.m. one morning, a huge cauliflower- 
like mass rose out of Mont Pélé, travelled at right 
angles to the prevailing wind, and covered the town 
of St. Pierre. Inside this envelope must have been 
some combustible gases, for directly the first house 
in which a fire was burning was reached it flashed 
into flame. 

The captain of the Roddam heard a shriek, and took 
out his watch; in thirty-two seconds there was 
absolute silence ; 40,000 people were dead. 

One man only escaped ; he was a condemned man 
in the condemned cell of the prison. 

The crucifix at the top of the town was not touched— 
the one from which the priest had cursed the town. 
The villagers at V. fled from the rumblings, in their 
canoes ; some went to the right and were all caught 
in a storm and drowned; some fled to St. Pierre 
and were burnt. 

H—— saw the bodies in the Cathedral, and they 
were piled up higher than the doors in their effort 


to escape. 


The condemned man who escaped was taken by an 
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American and shown in the States in Music Halls, 
but he got pneumonia and died. 

13. H could not tell me what happened to the 
priest who had cursed the town. 

14. Mont Pélé had not been active for a very long time. 


Is it not markedly God’s hand ? And yet how little | 


we thank Him for His Mercy. Though the above 
is so awful, it gives us a better apprehension of God’s 
Salvation—that is, His “‘ making SAFE.”’ 

15. H saw the houses abutting on the boundary 
had all been burnt to the ground. The sugar canes 
on the other side of the road were unhurt—sugar 
canes which, if a nigger has a grudge against you, he 
can put in a blaze with a single match. 

H told me all the above (except 14) when I asked 
if it was true that the people had shortly before crucified 
a pig. 

The French side is quite cleared out yesterday—all 
the Blessés and Malades sent elsewhere. 

. . Now I want to go to bed, as Matron came down 
to our door a while ago to say we have to vacate this 
tower to-morrow. Alas! alas! 


February 8th, 1915. 
Had my last night in the old chateau. Packed up this 
morning and am to sleep at Notre Dame des Gréves 
to-night. Patients move to-morrow. 


February, 1915. 


. Fancy, I have been here nearly three weeks. 

Alas! alas! oh, chateau ! 
It has been decided to make us into an independent 
hospital—no longer to be an annexe of the Grand Hotel— 
and we are to have again our old “ Major,”’ M. de la R—_; 
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he was our Major at the chateau, and knows us all, and 
we know him, so we shall, I hope, all get on well. 

If you can easily, send me another French pocket 
Testament, Vevy-Lausanne translation. I gave mine 
(rather D———’s) to Capt. R the other day. 

Next week we shall become Hépital Complimentaire, 

No. 95. That makes us a hospital on our own, with our 
own Major (all French Military Surgeons are called and 
addressed as ‘‘ Monsieur le Major ’’). Well, we shall have 
our own “ Major ”’ and Chemist, and shall receive and 
discharge on our own, and Mr. I—— will cater for us 
and supply us with dressings. 
_, . . I should much like you to see dear Miss B. M—— ; 
she is probationer in my downstairs ward. She is a very 
wise, kind lady, with an unusual power of making herself 
young with young people and entering into their interests. 
It was so pretty to see her with a young probationer, © 
whose most serious work hitherto had been to hunt two 
days a week |! 


February 21st, 1915. 


. I much hope you are having the lovely day we 
are having here, almost within sight—at least if there was 
a btg lighthouse half way between us we could probably 
both see it—you from the north and I from the south! 
A fine day like this must do every one good—bright sun 
and warm and a fresh westerly wind. 

I had quite a nice ten minutes’ talk with the Curé 
this morning. He wants to get a place over the garage 
here for a chapel. I said that it would be all right if he 
told the men of the Saviour and of forgiveness of sins. 
He tried to say that every man could not understand all 
the Scriptures, but had to capitulate when I told him 
the Apostles were to teach all nations all they had them- 
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selves been taught. He was very emphatic that there 
would be more vachetés than condamneés, else the devil 
would have won. And he and another soldier with him, 
who said he too was a Seministre, but who was not yet 
ordained, quite accepted it when I reminded them of 
the great multitude who were washed in the Blood of 
the Lamb. He also was very emphatic that the first 
petitions in the Lord’s Prayer are for God’s glory, the 
latter ones for man’s blessing. I don’t think he is at all 
a bad priest, though I had to contest with him about 
always speaking the truth once. 

. . De V——, who is always about (a nice fellow), 
says the Germans have taken away all (or much) 
machinery from the North of France and have sent it 
into Germany; they are logical! An excellent text 
to warn people against being MERELY logical. 


February 25th, 1915. 

. . - On Tuesday night I again went to the station 
to try and get some wounded, but the Secretary had 
failed to send to the Principal Medical Officer of the 
District a notice of how many beds we had vacant, and 
so we were not included in the distribution. 

It was my third pilgrimage in wind and rain and cold 
to the station with no result. H——— I—— had asked 
me to have high tea at his house, and I went, but had 
to go to the station straight from the table, and got there 
before 8 and left at 10! He had never been before, but 
I made him put on two coats, and he had on his leggings, 
and I had my great coat and woollen muffler and my 
coat belt and my boots, so we were both all right. 

The suspense of being about to move from the chateau, 
then the difficulty in getting settled here, and the endless 
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non-medical things that occupied every one, and then 
some further delay waiting for the sterilizer to come to 
sterilize dressings, gowns, etc., for the theatre, have 
upset treatment very much, but I think now we are 
getting into the swing again. C——— has done some good 
operations. . 


Hotel des Gréves, 
To HIS SISTER. February 28th, 1915. 


Many thanks for your last cake-box and its 
contents ; every one was greatly obliged. 

Yes, they put an article in the Nursing Times about 
the chateau, and sent up a photo of night nurses at tea, 
and H——— and me sharing the feast. I meant to get 
one for fun ... 

I will try to remember to pray for your serjeant.. 
What havoc drink does work. It seems so hard to help 
them. Stopping their drinking is only an item though, 
and they seem so unanxious to know anything better. 
It feels difficult to approach them or get them stirred up. 
His talking about whether men should have rum in the 
trenches is all beside the mark. Alcohol dilates the blood 
vessels in the skin and so keeps one’s skin warm, but this 
is at the expense of warmth brought from inside their 
bodies, and the warm skin loses heat rapidly, and 
more heat has to be brought from inside, and so on till 
the man loses an immense amount of heat. . . So that 
rum, though it makes the men feel themselves to be 
comfortable, is really making them lose heat. It might 
keep their feet from freezing, but very likely their bodies 
would be so chilled as to get pneumonia. No, your man 
needs to know he does sin, and needs forgiving. His 
drinking will be an important thing, but secondary. . . . 
It seems that at Winchester they pray much. .. . 
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This morning I scurried off after breakfast to the 
Eglise Methodtste at St. Servan. A very nice old man 
was reading about ‘‘a Highway shall be there and a 
Way, and no lion shall pass by it,” etc. I think in Isaiah. 
Then he gave out a hymn I think, and then read all 
2 Peter iv., then a hymn, then he prayed, and then 
spoke nicely and with much French emphasis on “ par- 
takers of the sufferings of Christ, that when His glory 
shall be revealed, ye may be glad also with exceeding joy,”’ 
and said some of our sufferings Christ could not share ; 
that is those we brought on ourselves by our sin or folly. 
Some of Christ’s sufferings we could not share; that is 
His suffering for sin. But His suffering at the sight of 
sinners being lost, and going along their own way, we 
could and should share; and he probably followed it 
up by saying that if we were instrumental in any degree 
in saving a sinner from the error of his way, we should 
indeed rejoice when His glorious work of Salvation is 
seen by the whole Universe. Then another hymn, and 
he prayed, and he gave a Benediction, and we came out. 

. . . I was glad to have been, and may go again. It 
is the first service I have got to since I came out. 


I should think we ought to go to be fed, for we are 
dead ; not only are we sometimes dead, but we ave dead, 
and the only life we have is not in us but hidden. .. . f 

I am sure these sudden storms are, as you say, the 
best possible protection against airships, and we ought 
to be thankful for them. They probably do not hurt 
shipping much, but they must be fatal for airships. 

. . They seem to be sending all the wounded west- 
wards as far as they can. Report says they have asked 
for 300,000, or some say 400,000, extra beds in France. 


¢ Col. il. 3. 
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However will they staffso many? It is appalling. What 
buildings will they find ? I heard to-day of some returned 
civilian prisoners. One was as white as this paper, and 
had been fed on oats, bran, beetroot—and something 
else, the French name my informant could not remember. 
I fear our poor men may be suffering badly too, and all 
prisoners of war. I was told too, to-day, of some place 
where the French set an entire regiment to work to bury 
the German dead, who numbered 40,000. Why do they 
not give in? There is a consensus of opinion that the 
poor wretches have to choose between being shot by their 
officers or by the Allies, and naturally choose the latter. 
It is too awful. 


Now only time to finish up. J.M.H 


March 4th, 1915. 


. Last night we had a committee meeting. 
A man of the name of C—— has been come to terms 
with, and as he has got his passport ready, he is ordered 
to come out about a week before I go. They practically 
asked me if I would not stop on, but I said that I should 
have to go home and see if I could let the house and bring 
you back to the hotel or somewhere. 


Did I tell you they are arranging for 400,000 extra 
beds for the spring ? This is for France. 200,000 | hear 
are to be arranged for in England. That means the 
French need at least 2,000 surgeons, and say 10,000 
nurses. They have very few trained nurses, so they will 
have to improvise nurses as best they can. 

On Friday, there was news of a train coming in, so 
T—— and I went down, and Mons. C—— gave us five 
on stretchers, two or three of them having been quite 
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recently wounded—two or three days only. So we are 
beginning to get to work again. Meanwhile, he has 
operated on several with probably good results. . . . 


March, 1915. 


. It seems most difficult to get any talk with the 
men. The corporal priest has asked me to get him a 
New Testament in English—a Roman Catholic version 
he wants if possible, and I want to give him also an 
Authorised, and he can compare them. I would like a 
copy of the French Bible (Pau-Vevey) for him to read the 
Introduction. 


. . . One of the new infirmiers here turns out to be from 
Jerusalem. He is a monk, and has been recalled for 
military service. He is occupied there in the study of 
Manuscripts of the Bible, and in instructing future 
professors in seminaries, etc. He is the Prior of the 
school—a man of perhaps thirty, with dark short hair, 
and beard and glasses. He is not a bigot at all, and is 
probably a Christian really. Very fond of the Epistle 
to the Romans. I had a long talk with him the other 
day. He is a Dominican. 


Now I hope to write letters only a few more times ! 


On March 28th he reached Bournemouth once more. 


CHAPTER III. 


—$—_— 


LETTERS FROM ST. MALO. 


APRIL TO JULY, I9QI5. 


“I ask Thee not for subtle thought, 
For pictures exquisitely wrought, 
For speech of grand or graceful turn, 
For tones that thrill and words that burn; 
But let me touch Thy garment’s hem, 


And bear the fragrance unto men.” 


CHAPTER III. 


LETTERS FROM ST. MALO, APRIL TO JULY, IQI5. 


FTER three weeks at home, Dr. Hammond left 
Bournemouth to return to St. Malo for the third 
time, on April 18th, 1915, with his wife. 
On arriving at St. Malo he wrote to his sister :— 


April 22nd, 1915. 
We have had five operations in all since I got back, 
and I have one old and one new ward—seventeen men in 
all, of whom six are old ones of my own. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS WRITTEN AT THE TIME. 


‘ When we were a bit unpacked, John went over to the 
hospital ; everyone was so pleased to see him, I neéd 
not say.... 
April 19th, 1915. 
The little corporal priest, the nurses tell us, walks up 
and down the hospital, reading aloud the Testament 
John gave him, and preaches quite nice little sermons 
at his little R.C. service, and is going to give them a 
sermon in English .. . 
April 2gth. 
About 6 p.m. Miss W came to the door and said, 
“ ‘Wounded arriving,’’ and John and she rushed to the 
station and got there just in time. About sixty arrived, 
having been twenty hours on the road. Thirteen were 
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allotted to the Hotel Gréves, and J.M.H. had eight 
handed over to him. 


April 31:81. 


Every convalescent is sent away to make more room 
- for the wounded. A train in last night from the fighting 
line, and they wanted the Gréves to take.fifty, but they 
could only find room for fourteen. The poor men were 
lying on the station platform waiting for some place 
to be found for them. Another train approaching was 
wired to, and sent back to some other place, there being 
no room ,for the wounded in St. Malo. 


The worst of it is, that in the French hospitals the poor 
fellows are dying for want of proper nursing. In many 
places wo night nurses, and perhaps—in the day—one 
nurse for fifty patients. So they lie for days unwashed 
and untended. 


This last week has brought home to one what war ts. 
They say more wounded came in last night again, in spite 
of St. Malo being full. A never-ending succession of 
trains always coming, and this all over France. It makes 
one’s heart ache to see boys of twenty lying maimed for 
life... 


EXTRACT FROM LETTER BY JOHN M. H. To HIS SISTER. 
May 5th, 1915. 
Lovely hot days after the storm. The sea blue and 
calm. As I walked to the hospital at 5.30 across the 
sands the sun was quite scorching. The water some 
35 ft. lower than high-water mark—it comes in with a 
run, when it does come; it has to come in half-a-mile, and 
rises 35 ft. vertically in six hours. 


We had wounded again last night... 
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Joun M.H. To uis SISTER. 


. We, humans, consider many things must be so— 
because of so-and-so. But the one certain thing is to stick 
to the things the Scriptures say, and to treat all deductions 
with reserve. 

We should say Mercy and Justice cannot both be fully 
satisfied. We should say there cannot exist a Being 
who would be Gop and Man at the same time. We 
should say (and many have actually wrangled over it, too) 
that Election and Free-will cannot both be... 


To D. E. H. 
Thursday, May 13th, 1915. 

On Tuesday night a train of 400 wounded arrived at 
St. Malo. They came straight from the front, having 
been wounded in Sunday’s fighting—sent off same day, 
and had been in the train ever since. They seemed in 
the best of spirits, John said—delighted at having driven 
the Germans back several miles . . . Nurses and doctors 
are working their hardest—half Tuesday night and all 
day Wednesday till 7.30 . . . John has well over 
forty in his own wards . . . he is giving anesthetics all 
the mornings and has to do his dressings other times . . . 


Joun M.H. To His SISTER. 
May 16th, 1915. 

: There s seems to be a steady flow of wounded 
coming in. Some bad ones came in from the front 
yesterday again . . 

What a wonderful account that is of the angels in the 
magazine. ‘Two witnesses are good evidence. Somehow 
I heard long ago that some quite “ unreligious ”’ officer 
had said that twice in the retreat from Mons the Germans 
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had the British in the hollow of their hand, and our people 
expected to be utterly destroyed; but the Germans 
never came on, and seemed held back by an unseen Hand. 
This very possibly is corroborative of the magazine 
account. 


Someone who saw the magazine account you sent said 
they had heard of a Frenchman who said he had seen 
one figure on horseback who held the Germans back, 
and was beckoning to someone he did not see, as if to 
come forward .. . at all events I believe it, and am 
very thankful, too. It is an awful and unrelenting and 
undodgable business. | 


Two of my men told me that on Sunday, in that big 
coup near Arras, they were in the first wave of the advance, 
and they rushed the German trench and jumped it, 
leaving the Germans in it, and so again for the second 
line of trenches, and again for the third line of trenches. 
The supports, as they came up, saw to the Germans and 
took (the paper says) the equivalent of a Brigade in 
numbers as prisoners. It was a wonderful dash. 


To HIS SISTER. 
Monday, May 24th. 

. . . There had to be an operation yesterday morning, 
though, as a rule, Dr. C—— avoids them on Sunday, 
and there are to be four this morning . . . They have 
turned out thirteen more poor men—not fit to go except 
to a convalescent home, which does not exist. It is so 
sad. In the place they send them to, from the hospital, 
they sleep on straw, and the dirt is indescribable. They 
visit our hospital every day and spend all their “ out ” 
time there. Mr. I—— has packed in more beds, too, 
and now they expect another train... 
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Dr. C—— has a bad hand, and John did all four 
operations successfully himself to-day. (D.G.) 


To HIS SISTER. May 26th. 


Twenty-five more wounded were sent to the 
hospital at 4 a.m. yesterday. The men were straight 
from the front, in an indescribable condition. They were 
quite upset at the trouble the cleaning gave to the nurses. 


They must have more help . . . so a telegram is to go 
to Nurse A——. 
To HIS SISTER. June oth. 
Another train of wounded came yesterday afternoon ; 
275 were in it . . . There were many stretcher cases. 
Eighteen were brought to the Gréves, we came back 
with them .. . They took Gospels and prayer-cards 
eagerly . . . It is so sad to see them taken to hospitals 


where they will be left unwashed and only half cared for. 
They are so patient and uncomplaining, but our 
‘“‘Tommies ” do have a good time compared with them. 


June r4th. 


The boat bringing Nurse A—— arrived yesterday 
morning ; she had some breakfast, and before she had 
done, a train was arriving, and the wounded were being 
carried into the hospital, and ‘all hands to work.” 
She plunged right in and everyone worked night on till 
the afternoon, when Matron released her, and she came 
here. From these windows we watched the most 
extraordinary procession. It was the Fite du bon Dieu 
—and for all the world heathenish—like the darkest of 
the dark ages. The children were all dressed up, and 
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one tiny boy, aged about seven, had on a scarlet robe 
and a crown of thorns, and carried a big plain wooden 
cross, others carried crucifixes and crosses made of flowers, 
and under a gilt canopy in many coloured robes walked 
an old priest carrying the host which the people wor- 
shipped. The roads were strewn with flowers by the 
townspeople and peasants. 


Nurse said when she got back, she had seen so much 
that it seemed weeks since she arrived instead of just 
one day ! 


In the letters to Bournemouth after this date there 1s 
little of fresh interest to record. Dr. and Mrs. Hammond 
returned to Bournemouth on July 17th, 1915. 


The following translation of a letter from a French 
soldier to Dr. Hammond on his leaving hospital, cured, 
is characteristic :— 


DEAR Doctor, 


I know that at this moment you are very occupied 
with the many wounded who need your care. So this 
shall not be a long letter, but only a little line that you 
may know that I do not forget you. 


When once in one’s life, and in such painful circum- 
stances, one meets such a man as you, the remembrance 
is for ever graven on the heart. One always remembers 
not only the enlightened care with which one has been 
surrounded, but the comforting words which put peace 
in the soul. You have healed me physically, you have 
shewn me that one must never despair of God. 


To you my most grateful “thank you.” 


SS 
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In sending his photo, another wrote to his doctor :— 


For all the kind care with which you surrounded me, 
and in which you put all your science and all your heart, 
I pray you will accept this feeble witness of my great 
gratitude. HENRI. 


Many other expressions of gratitude followed him after 
his return to England, from the French soldiers he had 
cared for. Such as the following :— 


VERY DEAR DOCTOR, 


All my very best wishes and thoughts for you. Accept 
my untold gratitude . . . I am getting better. My 
wounds are all closed. 1 have to-day been my first 
outing on the Ramparts with only my crutches to support 
me. 


Thanks be rendered to the Almighty, Who, through 
you, has preserved my life. 


My comrades in my ward all beg me to send you their 
grateful remembrance and best of wishes. 


After his return from St. Malo, for the last time, in July, 
1915, a short holiday was planned in September, taking 
his wife and sister, as well as the maid and friend of so 
many years, down to Somerset in the car, sleeping one 
night at Taunton, and then on to Wheddon Cross on 
Exmoor, when a fortnight was spent, returning through 
Yeovil and Wincanton to Bournemouth on October oth. 


The winter was spent quietly at home, where there 
were many claims and much work awaited him; but 
as the spring advanced and the war dragged on, his 
thoughts again turned to the terrible suffering caused 
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by the war, and his great wish was to go wherever the 
Will of God should call him. 

In May came a further request to return to St. Malo, 
but after some correspondence the idea was abandoned, 
and on June 1oth he wrote to the Secretary :—‘‘ It was 
“not till June 2nd that I gave up the idea of applying 
“for leave to come over, for I was expecting that things 
“would be working out that I should be back at St. 
“Malo . .. The new Act takes effect on June 24th, 
“and so I could not delay, and yesterday I went up to 
“ London to the War Office and applied for a Commission 
““ (temporary) in R.A.M.C., and I signed the contract 
“‘ for service. 

“ The authorities are taking all medical men up to the 
“age of forty-five. 

‘““T am very sorry not to be seeing all the friends again, 
“and the old place. I fear the Government will never 
“consent to ‘lend me’ if you get very busy.” 


The following extract is from a letter written, before 
leaving Bournemouth, to a friend whom he had helped :— 


Nonington, 

Bournemouth. 
It is most generous of you to take such a view of the 
bit of use | have been. I am only too glad that I was 
at home, and that we could do what we could, and your 
pluck has encouraged us both immensely. And now we 
must begin the next stage with the same grounded Hope 
as before, and we know under Whose Hand we are safe. 
J--—-has told you of my application at the War Office. 

I may hear the result next week. 
eee J. M. HAMMOND. 


BALCONY. 
DOCTOR AND PATIENTS. 


STAFF. 
1915. 
A 
HOTEL NOTRE DAME DES GREVES. 


Digitized by Google 
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_ Many readers of these pages will remember Mrs. M. M. 
Hammond who died at Bournemouth, January 26th, 1914. 
She had been a widow since Capt. Maximilian Hammond 
was killed in the Crimea, at the age of thirty-one, on 
September 8th, 1855. She always had a very special 
affection for his nephew, who reminded her of her 
husband. On the morning of the day she was taken ill, 
she talked very earnestly with his wife, telling her much of 
her own husband, who, though she did not then know it, 
she was to meet again in a few days. She spoke of the 
parting, and of how he had written to her from the ship 
going out, that she was to have no regrets, and whatever 
happened, to rest on “the determinate counsel and 
foreknowledge of God.”—Acts i. 23. (This letter will 
be found on page 326 of the Memoir of Capt. M. M. 
Hammond, a book well known fifty years ago.) She 
then spoke of the nearing joy of reunion with the Lord. 
A few days after she passed away in her eighty-ninth 
year. 


The similarity of dates is remarkable. 


Capt. M. M. Hammond parted from his wife on 
August 11th and sailed for the Crimea August 12th, 1853. 


Sixty-one years afterwards the nephew who bore his 
name bade farewell to his wife on August 11th and sailed 
for Salonika August 12th, 1916. 


The following lines by W. O. Hammond on the death 
of his brother at the storming of the Redan, 1853, have: 
much that applies to both :— 
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“He walked with God—and was not—for God took 
him.” 

‘‘The thunder peal of war—The Foeman’s cry, 
The Storm—the flashing of artillery— 
The conflict of man’s passion, and man’s sin. 
A moment—in the twinkling of an eye— 
The King of Kings, enthroned in majesty, 
The song of cherubim and seraphim, 
The hymn of the redeemed ones, joining in 

Triumphant harmony, 

And saying, ‘ Blessing, Honour, Praise be shewn 
To Him, The Lamb Who sits upon the Throne, 
And to our God Most High.’ 
Then shall we weep for him? ransomed, restored, 
Caught up, to be for ever with the Lord.”’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


—————— 


CODFORD TO SALONIKA, 


JuLy AND AUGUST, 1916. 


CHAPTER IV. 


CODFORD TO SALONIKA, JULY AND AUGUST, Ig16. 


ON the morning of July 15th, 1916, John M. Hammond 

left his home in Talbot Avenue, Bournemouth, to join 
the R.A.M.C. Training Centre at Codford. He first went 
with his wife to rooms at Bratton, where she was to stay, 
on the borders of Salisbury Plain, to be within reach 
while he should be there. 

Before leaving Nonington he called his household 
together at 7 a.m., in the dining room, and read Psalm 23, 
to which was added (by T. B.) one verse, Psalm 118. 6, 
which says, “I will not fear.’’ He then prayed. Not 
much can be told of that prayer, but the words will never 
be forgotten: “ I commit myself and all I leave behind 
to Thy safe keeping.” 

Immediately after, T. B. brought up the car and we 
went to the station, where we were joined by D. E. H. 
and A. H. T. 

Arriving at Bratton during the forenoon, he left it 
again about 3.30, bicycling down to Codford. In the 
evening he wrote to his wife :— 


No. 6 Camp, 
R.A.M.C., Codford, 
July 15th, 1916. 

I much wish I knew how you are faring now. . . . 
You will, I know, want to hear my news. I got to the 
station in good time, and had to wait quite a while on 
the platform till my train came in . . . At Codford a 
corporal saluted me at once, then led me out of the 
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station to a two-horse ambulance with a big red X on it, 
and told me my valise had been taken to the camp 
already. So I got into my ambulance and was driven 
to the Orderly Room of this camp, and there I signed up 
a letter reporting my arrival, etc. Then was told I was 
to report to the Officer Commanding after 9 a.m. 
to-morrow morning. Then again into my ambulance 
and was driven up to the Mess, and was taken over by a 
slippered individual, who sent me to share a room with 
a Lieut. C , a harmless young fellow, who is at present 
making strokes by himself on the billiard table. He 
cleared some pegs of his things, and then an orderly, 
called Fish, and another fellow, brought in my valise, 
and in spite of Lieut. C——’s assurance that Fish would 
unpack it all, I stayed and supervised the process. 
C—— says we come here for training and drill, and 
riding. To-morrow is a Church Parade at 9 a.m., and I 
shall go if I can. | 

Now for the situation. About two miles in the Salisbury 
direction from Codford Station, well up the lower slopes 
of the hill on the N.E. side of the railway, just below 
a wood. 


I have just heard a dialogue about getting blankets 
for a new comer. Mercifully I got mine by Fish taking 
me in good time. I am so thankful that all has been most 
smoothly prepared for me. 


Now do you not fear to step out. You cannot hit your 
foot against a stone, for you have been given into good 
keeping, and Tom’s verse says neither of us are to fear. 
“He delivered him from all his fears’’; I cannot tell 
you which Psalm it is, but it says, deliver from troubles, 
and delivers from fears. This God is our God for ever 
and ever. 
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The following letter to his Sister gives a good picture 
of life in an R.A.M.C. Training Camp :— 


Officers’ Mess, 
Codford, 
Friday, July 2rst, 1916. 

On Tuesday we had a field day. We moved off at 
6 a.m. after an early breakfast. We went along this main 
valley towards Salisbury, then up on to the opposite 
hills, and then halted for the men to have their breakfast ; 
but the mess people had sent us no tea and no butter. 
So a messenger (cyclist) was sent to another company, 
about a mile off, to ask if they could give us butter and 
tea. The messenger rode down the grass way—wobbled, 
wobbled, collapsed ! But picked himself up; then fiddled 
with his bicycle. So a second cyclist was sent off. This 
one finally came back saying the other people were in 
the same boat. 

So we had a hard-boiled egg and dry bread, and one 
of the men’s dixies (great field kitchen boiling pot) half 
full of tea... . 

Then we moved off into a wood, and cut off into a long 
Roman road, 60 ft. wide and lovely going. We were 
halted, and moved about, and marched on, and waited 
again while our Captain looked about for a site to pitch 
the Field Hospital he had been ordered to prepare for. 

. . . He finally came back ; then the ground was pieced 
out, and sticks stuck in to mark it all out, and little 
bivouacs built of branches for officers to sleep in. 
Kitchens were dug, and the men cooked their food, and 
the whole took some three to four hours to get ready ; 
and then a message was sent off, and finally the Colonel 
came down and looked round. We started home about 
5.25. We gave the men a rest twice on the way, and got 
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in just after 8, having covered twenty-two miles or 
thereabouts. It was very interesting and instructive. 
. . . [really got through very well; not a bit stiff next 
day, only very thirsty, and had lots of tea to make up 
for the day before. | 
Ir a.m.—Have just had about an hour’s riding in the 


' open-air riding ring (riding school). I got rather a good 


horse to-day. Yesterday, there being enough horses for 
all, we went up on to the moors and had some lovely 
trots and canters, but my horse was dreadfully broken- 
winded. 

Now I must stop and go to drill. Am sitting in shirt 
sleeves in the shade of hut, but in my chair, which I hear 
the Canadians are much taken with! . 

I have been sleeping out for the last three nights, and 
enjoy it much. 

All well. J. M. H. 


Later, on August 3rd, he wrote to his Sister :— 
My orders were to be in readiness for embarkation at 
a “‘ very early date,” so do not fail to come for Sunday. 


It was not till Wednesday, August 2nd, that he received 
from Headquarters the communication that his orders 
were for Salonika ; he was at once given leave of absence 
till Friday, and came over to Bratton. 

It was not what had been expected, and he was graver 
than usual. Very calmly he made it known to us, as with 
quiet reliance upon God he faced what it might involve. 

Next morning he read the second Epistle to the 
Thessalonians (Salonika, the same place) before spending 
the day in London making needful preparations. On 
Sunday he had leave again, and the day was spent at 
Bratton, his sister having arrived in the meantime, and 
his friend, Mr. T., also. 


NONINGTON. 
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On Wednesday, August gth, a little expedition was 
carried out to Bemerton, near Salisbury, a place he had 
always wanted to see, on account of his love for the quaint 
poems of George Herbert, and we were allowed to visit 
the Parsonage, which still stands, and explore the old- 
world garden, where, under some of the trees by the 
river, it is thought many of his hymns were written. 


‘Whether I flie with angels, fall with dust, 
Thy hands made both, and I am there, 
Thy power and love, my love and trust, 
Make one place ev’ry where.” 
GEORGE HERBERT. 


To HIS WIFE. 
No. 6 Camp, 
Codford, 
, August r1th, 1916. 

You will certainly be wanting to get news. I had an 
excellent run back without hurrying. . . . It was so 
good to have you with me that first bit of the journey. 
You will, I think, have had a breeze in your face on 
your way back to lessen the heat. For myself I made a 
very refreshing wind by my speed, and got back here by 
about 11.40. I passed a crop of clover, smelling most 
lovely ; I picked a sprig. . . 

All my things have come from Salisbury. H lends 
me his valise to sleep on to-night so that I may pack 
mine up. 

. May you be enabled to have no fears, but be 
granted to know that into whatsoever room you are 
ushered, you will find that all has been prepared there 
for you by your Saviour, Who has been there before you. 


What a happy day we were given yesterday. 
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Hospital Ship Gloucester Castle, 
August 12th, 1916. 

12.50. This is a nice big ship, and I see multitudes of 
nursery cots in which we are to sleep ; quite a reversion ! 

I hope you are by now safely at home and about to 
start your luncheon. . . . God’s constant care be over 
you and before you. 

August 15th, 1916. 

There is just a possibility this may get posted. In 
any case I will begin. A lovely day. The sky dulled 
now and then by light cloud; a blue, lovely blue sea— 
this time with the white foam we throw off, and a few 
very small white ponies as the following breeze tops the 
waves. I do not think you would be able to do anything 
else but enjoy it to-day. 

Now you will be wanting to know, I know, of my 
doings. Just now 100 men are walking over my toes ; 
one of them says they are off for a route march, while 
I sit in my chair on the shady and airy side of the deck. 
My cot is in one of the wards, very airy, in the fore part 
of the ship. The ward goes the whole width of the ship, 
say 50 ft., and is about square, with thirty-three swinging 
cots ;; the whole is painted light green. . . . Following 
Bodman’s example on Sunday evening, I set my cot 
free to swing, to my comfort, which largely neutralised 
the movement of the ship. . . . I am now, after an 
excellent night, and fifteen minutes’ effort at skipping 
with a skipping rope, which I found very difficult till 
a Tommy told me to get my rope longer, in great comfort 
inwardly, and really enjoying the sea and air. 

I am most thankful to have very decent fellows in my 
ward. One I saw reading some little gold-edged book 
in his cot in the morning, and to-day he was praying 
before bath time. I must try and get into touch with 
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him. A little fellow came up to me on Saturday evening 
and asked if I was not at Barts.* I remember him well, 
and he spotted another nice sort of man, who was also 
at Barts., whom I cannot recall, but whose voice is 
familiar. Then another face that was familiar, opposite 
me at dinner last night, asked if I had been at Barts., 
B——,, who was H.P., and whom I knew well at sight. 


We have seen scarcely any ships. Yesterday, when I 
came on deck, there were several whales about spouting 
and shewing their backs. Three together at one time. 


August 16th. 


Last night I slept on the upper deck with a blanket 
and a Burberry. It was delicious with the cool breeze, 
and I did not wake till the sun had been up for some time, 
and they were beginning to move about the decks and 
scrub down, which deluge effectually dislodged me! 
So then I got up and shaved and tubbed, and got a nice 
little read on the poop till 8.30. 


August 8th. 


Alas! this could not get posted at Gibraltar as we did 
not stop, and passed some time after it had got dark. 
But with father’s old glasses I was able to see the outline 
of the Rock, and the lights of the town were very clear, 
and a big forest fire many miles to the north, in Spain, 
on the mountains. We saw the African coast better, 
and Apes Hill seemed to tower up in the dark. Later 
we saw the lights of Tangier very clearly. 


Yesterday I spent reading my R.A.M.C. Training 
Manual, and one round of India-rubber quoits before 
dinner. After dinner there was a concert given by the 
men for the men. The chief part I could not hear, but 


a 


* St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
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some of the men had very good voices, and one boy 
recited a thing he had, I think, composed himself, which 
was AI. 

When finally the decks were clear I brought up my 
mattress again, and slept next to B——-_; slept splendidly. 
Then I went up on the poop, and got into the shadow of 
a boat and read the 4th of Luke till nearly breakfast time. 


Africa has been most interesting. I do so wish all the 
time you were here to see all there is. Yesterday I sat 
on the deck by B——, who was House Physician at Barts. 
We chatted for some time, and he told me he used to be 
at school at West’s, right opposite Sundridge. Eating, 
doing nothing, looking at the sea, watching one’s fellows 
and their ways, sleeping, washing, seem to take up all 
the time, and provide no news. 


To HIs SISTER. On the ‘‘ Great Sea,”’ 
August 18th, 1916. 


. . . Lam now sitting on the boat deck, in the shadow 
of the navigation bridge, on the airy side of the ship. . . 


Since we got into the Bay of Biscay I have seen lots 
of small powerful birds with short strong wings and a 
rapid flapping flight, and never doing much in the way 
of gliding or soaring, dark on the upper surface and white 


underneath. . . . I have been told they are ‘‘ Mother 
Carey’s Chickens’; I have not seen them settle on the 
water. 


Coming through the Straits of Gibraltar you would 
have enjoyed seeing the porpoises, almost luminous in 
the dark, and shewn up by the moonlight when they 
came near the surface as they swarm in front of the ship, 
being almost overrun by it, and they say that the day 
before yesterday they were at it again in the early morning. 
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How strangely wrong one’s expectations turn out to 
be as to places! I always thought the North Coast of 
Africa was flat or undulating bare sand-hills. In point 
of fact, it is as hilly as the West Coast of Scotland, though 
there seem to be sand-dunes by the shore ; but it is only 
here and there one sees a bare patch. The greater part 
is covered with what looks like scrub. Some of the hills 
also show bare rock rather like the Esterels. We passed 
one large off-lying island and many small off-lying rocks, 
one very like the Ailsa Crag. . . 

Your telescope has come out to-day for the first time, 
and has been invaluable—looking at the African coast. 
I never thought I should see Africa ! 

Alas! we reach our port of call on Sunday. I am 
anxious to land to see the place ; it is where the Knights 
of St. John of Jerusalem used to be. I believe theirs was 
a kind of base hospital for Crusaders; but it must have 
taken many days for a ship to sail half the length of the 
Great Sea to bring the old fellows along. 

. . Keep thy heart with all diligence ; out of it are 
the issues of life. 
Your affectionate brother, 
J. M. H. 


To HIs WIFE. Valetta. 
August 2ist, 1916. 


You may get this at the same time as the one I posted 
before we got here. 

This is a most interesting place. In the distance the 
whole island looks bare with large villages scattered 
about ; no woods, and only a few small trees as far as 
I have seen. The town is all buff-washed flat-topped 
houses, with green square bow-windows on the upper 
floors, and mixed in with these are many two-towered, 
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very ornate, buff-washed churches. In the upper part of 
the town are some large square buildings—I should think 
like the Florentine palaces—with much heavy orna- 
mentation round the top. 

The harbour is marvellous; almost like two huge 
hands with the fingers spread out, giving any amount 
of wharfs, and all apparently deep water. 

The people look very Italian, but many seem able to 
speak bad English. The clerk in the telegraph office was 
typical in his cotton shirt and cotton ee 
tidy of a Sunday afternoon. 

The women wear this extraordin- 
ary black cloak with a semi-stiff 
top to it across their heads. The 
half stiff part is about 6 ins. wide, 
and is tapered on the right side, 
but on the left ends rather abruptly, 
and the cloak is puckered up in a 
round bunch on that side. They 
hold on to the right-hand side at 
their waist level, and they certainly 
get good shadow. 

The boys diving for coins are| 
pretty smart; they get sixpences/ 
before they have sunk ro feet. They | | 


came alongside directly we came in, 
and have reaped a good harvest I am \ 
sure. 

We saw, too, the stones covering 
the corn stores used in old time 
against time of siege; some sixty big stones in front 
of the Cathedral, covering down, I suppose, as many 
corn cellars in the sandstone. 

We had a most interesting look over the “ Auberge 
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des Anglo Bavoirais,’”’ or some such name. It was the 
old inn for some of the Knights of St. John. I was 
passing with one of the men, and saw some greenery and 
looked in, and the serjeant insisted on fetching the 
Commanding Officer, and he most kindly took us all 
over. Quite an example of nothing lost by asking. 
Well, I think it is clear we go on by the same ship. People 
for other destinations are being disembarked. 

I hope you have got my telegram by now. I knew you 
would like it. | 

How I wish you could see all these sights. But one 
also sees how needful the power of God is unto salvation, 
and how much prayer is needed for the blessing of all 
around. I have not yet struck any Christian; very 
probably there are some, but I am too drab to be 
recognised. May God ceaselessly bless and protect you 
and make all safety for you as He has for me by His 
infinite mercy. 


Rest Camp, Salonika, 
August 25th, 1916. 

Well, here I am safely arrived after a most glorious 
voyage. All Wednesday, off and on, near the Greek 
coast,—an old officer on board was like a live guide- 
book—most interesting, especially the marvellous ruins 
of the Temple (still twelve pure white columns standing) 
where Xerxes reviewed his fleet in, I think, 480 B.c., or 
thereabouts. 

I write in great haste, as I want to get leave to go into 
the town to get some money and to post this. 

They allotted us before we landed yesterday, and the 
Major offered me a Regiment or a Field Ambulance. 
I said I did not know enough to choose, and he asked me 
if I would like a Regiment, so I said “‘ yes,” and he 
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allotted me to the roth Devons. I am so thankful to 
have got it without asking any man. Having been given 
it like this I can only look on it as God’s providing. 

Now I am waiting to get orders how and where to join 
them. 

This camp, when we got here last evening, was lovely ; 
200 or 300 feet above the town and overlooking the bay 
and marshes, away westward to Mount Olympus, and 
the mountains to the north of it, and the Vardar Valley, 
and behind all a lovely sunset. 

I found three fellows reading their portions (Scripture) 
in the ward finally, but they have gone one way and I 
another. I may be granted some nice mates with the 
Regiment. 

Last night I began the night outside with your 
mosquito net like a bag over my helmet, having nowhere 
to hang it, and though I heard the buzzers three times 
I got no bite. 

The town is a large, very untidy place—main street, 
cobble stones and trams; many buildings of French 
appearance. The people a medley, mostly in Western 
clothes, but some in baggy white (?) knee knickerbockers, 
looking like a ragged edition of the pictures of Albanians. 
Some have a black 


fez with a cloth naht A 
round it—Greeks I — : 

F Le kK. 
am told. DA 


I have only seen 


one of these women’s Pe 
head dresses ;_ their Ja oe y CN, 
The 


hair is inside. 


bright green silk bag 

from behind the 

woman’s head was nt 
exactly like a green /\ 


parrot. 
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Porters there are carrying 
trunks, etc., on their backs on 
a saddle. 


The town (older part) has a 
castellated wall with big towers 
at intervals, and gives one the 
impression of the pictures of 
Turkish towns which this, of 
course, was. 


Many, many thanks for your 
little portions for reading on 
board. 


I read the 8th of Romans 
and very much enjoyed it,~ 
especially the last ten or eleven 
verses, and shewed them to M——,, who also liked them. 
What wonderful verses they are. Nothing shall separate 
us from Christ’s love to us. How ill I return it! ... 


I am writing in the shadow of a tent, but my shadow 
is getting smaller and smaller. We got dinner in a 
double-roofed tent, which keeps out the sun. 


Still I desire daily that you may be freed from all 
apprehensions, and that your way may be made smooth 
before you—all rough places plain. A/mighty Power 
can do this, and the measure of the mercy shewn already— 
He that spared (in the past) not His Own Son, will He 
not with Him (7.e., He has already given Him) also give 
us all things freely. (I changed the order on purpose.) 


I now go to ask for leave for the town. 

Off at 5 p.m. probably to-day. I hope you got my 
telegram. Be at ease for I have an Almighty Protector. 

Will try and write soon. .... J. M. H. 


Digitized by Google 


CHAPTER V. 


SS 


WITH THE 10TH DEVONS. 


“‘ Endure hardness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ.”’ 
2 Timothy 2, 3. 
“OQ dare and suffer all things. 
’Tis but a stretch of road; 
Then—wondrous words of welcome, 
And then the Face of God.” 


CHAPTER V. 


WITH THE 10TH DEVONS. 


A! the period when Dr. Hammond joined the toth 

Devons, in September, 1916, they were on a section of 
the front through the village of Bekirli. This was a very 
quiet section of the front, although the line was being 
pushed further forward. It was in open rolling country, 
nearly two miles from the enemy positions, and the work 
consisted mostly of patrol work at night. 

Early in November, however, the Devons were shifted 
to the Doiran Front, where they relieved the French, 
and remained all the winter. This section of the front 
was the scene of all the heaviest fighting throughout the 
war, and the country consisted of a succession of hills 
and ravines all rising gradually to the Bulgarian main 
position, known as the Grand Courronne, from which 
they had complete observation over the whole of the 
British front and far back into areas behind. 

The trench system on this front was very incomplete 
when taken over, and very hard work was required to 
put it into a safe state, the ground being mostly rock, 
and all the line being under continuous observation from 
much higher ground. The Companies were tucked away 
in small deep ravines, but intercommunication with 
them was very exposed, particularly in daylight. Even 
when in reserve the conditions were little better, as the 
Battalion was never more than a mile behind the front 
line. 

The main position held by the Devons was a large 
flat-top hill, known as La Tortue, separated by a deep 
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ravine from a corresponding hill in the Bulgar front 
line, known as the “ Petit Courronne,”’ which was the 
key position of that part of their line. 


In February it was decided to make a raid in strength 
on this position, and the work was entrusted to the 
roth Devons. It was a difficult operation as the ravine, 
some 300 ft. deep, between the two lines, had to be 
negotiated, and it was only possible to ascend the 
opposite hill by means of rough tracks made very slippery 
after several nights of snow and frost. The medical 
arrangements made were for a Regimental Aid-post, 
under Dr. Hammond, to be established just on the enemy 
side of the ravine, the wounded being taken back from 
there by the Field Ambulance. 


The raid was successful, but involved very heavy 
casualties, all the wounded, however, being got back 
into our lines. It was at the very conclusion of the opera- 
tion that Dr. Hammond was wounded, just as he had 
finished evacuating the Aid-post and was returning up 
our side of the ravine, followed by a small rearguard. 


toth Devons, B.M.E.F., 
September 4th, 1916. 

Now I will just give you an outline of events since I 
wrote in the morning, and then got a pass to go into 
Salonika town. The town is crowded with a perfect 
medley of people: troops of all sorts, natives 
of all sorts, villainous fellows with their heads 
wrapped in a twisted cloth. Some in long 
dressing gowns of blue cotton with Turkey-red 
girdles, and often hooked noses and long 
beards, said to be, and looking thoroughly, 
Hebrew. 
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As soon as we got back we got some tea, and paraded 
at 5 p.m. and saw our packs up on the wagon, and 
marched off with a draft of men for three or four miles 
to another Rest Camp for the night, to be ready for 
getting away by train next morning. Then word went 
round that we had not brought any rations, but the 
Captain who had brought us down had got two 
Maconochie rations, and he most generously shared 
them out amongst ten of us, and they got hold also of 
bread and tea, and we went to bed very comfortably. 
S—— in the tent and I outside with a blanket ; a good 
night. Next morning, in the train, I got up on to the 
dicky seat, like they always have on these “ furrin ” 
trains. Then we could see all round! Very like Scotland 
as we followed more or less up the valley of a river with 
hills on both sides, and got a sight of where the big plain, 
one had always heard of, really lay. 


Four times 
. Wwe put up a 
je Pai 7/- most beautiful 
Dy Moar bird, whose 
name I have 
not yet found 

out. 


He was a 
real beauty. 


About half-way our engine got very tired, and I saw 
the fireman get down and scatter coal dust on the rails 
to make the wheels bite, he running alongside, so slowly 
were we climbing the hill. Next stop I walked along and 
spoke to the driver, a south country Frenchman, who 
shewed me how hot the connecting rod had got, and 
answered a question I had seen asked years ago and 
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could not get an answer for; quite a good place to get 
information is Salonika ! 


Well, we finally got to the rail-head (Janes as we 
afterwards knew), and were met and sent off to our 
different places. 

B—— and I were sent to a rest camp to wait till our 
guide turned up, as we were bound for neighbouring 
destinations. The officer-in-charge regaled us with tea 
and kept us till the worst of the heat was almost over, 
while we sat and talked to our guide, who had turned 
up, a Capt. H——, a nice old man, and very friendly 
and chatty. Then we had a five or six mile walk to his 
camp, where we got further tea; no end good. Then we 
went on again till just as it was getting dark, and B—— 
went off to his Regiment, and I went off with my gear 
for my Regiment another two miles, and got in here 
awhile after dark, and they gave me a feed, then a few 
words of explanation from the M.O.—Capt. C——, a 
nice fellow, an Australian—about work, and then to 
bed in Major C——’s dug-out, which was vacant as he 
was away on leave. My servant, Evans, put up my 
bed, and I was not long in getting to sleep. 


Next morning I was introduced to the C.O. I like him 
much—a tall, energetic, serious-faced man, who enjoys 
a joke or any fun, and has been much in Africa and India. 


That evening we were moved after dark to a place 
just the other side of these hills (to the front line). But 
last Saturday we moved back here again, and only 
stayed there six days. We are to go out again in a few 
days.for another week, playing cox and box with another 
Battalion. 

This place is very comfortable; a big valley, all up 
both sides there are scooped “ houses,” some roofed 
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with bivouac sheets, and some with beams (taken from 
the unnumbered ruined villages destroyed in the past 
years of ceaseless pillage and fighting), and sand-bags 
and earth. My “ house ”’ is one of the most comfortable, 
9g ft. by 6ft., and, without my helmet, I can stand up 
in one half, but just foul the ceiling in the other half. 


Looking down the valley one sees a plain of splotches 
of yellow and brown, and no trace of cultivation, ground 
rolling and very hard, dry, red earth. But beyond this 
plain is rising ground topped by an old Greek fort—one 
sees much of. To one side of the fort is a lake perhaps 
ten miles long and three wide. 


Well, when we moved over the hill, most mercifully 
C—— came too, and did not leave till Monday, and 
told me all he could. The work is quite nice, but we are 
rather spread out, and so my horse has to take me when 
I go to look up the outlying parties. She is a very nice 
little mare. I think of calling her Rubina, for she is bay. 
She carries me very well, and is a great catch (p.G.) (Dei 
Gratia.) 


I must say the officer who put me down for the roth 
Devons was right in saying they were a nice battalion. 
Beside the Colonel and Major, there are four Lieutenants 
in this mess, all nice. 


September 7th. 


6.30 a.m. Just off to visit an outlying party. I will 
not keep this longer. I pray you may get it very quickly. 


May God bless you, and smooth and make clear your 
way before you, and give you unbounded confidence in 
His goodwill towards you. 
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10th Devons, B.M.E.F., 
September oth, 1916. 

All goes well here (D.G. very much), and unless at home 
I could not be more happy. The officers are nice, the 
place is lovely (to my taste), the weather is not too hot. 
The Medical Officer is kept with the Headquarters, and 
so fares as well as possible. I have a very snug little 
dug-out in the hillside. So you see I have been granted 
abundant mercies, and the flies seem not to sit on my food 
like they might! I think they are kept off .. . 


The valley and stream we are moving over to, to-night, 

to relieve another Battalion that has been there since 
we came back here, is a very good part of the world ; 
a very good Turkish fountain, excellent water—out here 
there are no water companies or brass taps! 
There is a nice group of trees under which we meal, and 
from the stream the ground rises gently and is cut up by 
gullies, like Chewton Bunny, and these give us places 
for burrows. 


All the country is devoid of peasants absolutely ; 
ruined villages here and there with mulberry groves, 
and patches of unharvested corn, possibly self-sown 
from a previous year, and an occasional fig-tree with very 
good figs at times. 


September x1th. 


The storm of rain stopped pretty soon and L—— and 
I started to walk over the hills. Before we got half way 
to the top it began again with lightning, so he put on a 
ground sheet and I put on my waterproof. When we 
got down to the stream we found it very swollen, but 
found a shallow place, and I got over without extra 
water getting inside; L got right in I fear. I 
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deposited my things and then went off to two companies 
to see about their water supplies with my waterman, 
and got back here about 11.30. My servant, who was 
roofing my dug-out with tent and sheets, had found some 
grass-filled sand-bags the last M.O. had left, and put them 
under my valise. He got out your Bivouac Cocoa and 
boiled some water on the Tommy Cooker in my mess 
tin, and got some hot cocoa, and some for two or three 
of the others. I put each mud-caked boot into a sand-bag, 
wrapped my soaking legs in a blanket, and got in under 
the flap of my valise, another blanket over me, and was 
consciously warm and comfortable all night, and dried 
a good deal. 


In the morning I went again to see about this water 
supply, came back for breakfast, and then got off all my 
wet things and put on dry. I got my roof into good 
order and scraped out the mud, which took me till 
lunch (Sunday). 


In the afternoon there was a good deal of banging by 
our artillery, and the Bulgars sent a few shells over us, 
trying to find some of our guns. But in the evening 
they gave it up altogether. 


We hear our people’s shells going over our heads, and 
vice versa, but as yet—(D.G.)—I have only seen distantly 
the smoke of the Bulgar shells when they burst. 


This morning I got up at 5 o'clock, before it was 
light, to go and see a well one of our detached parties 
were using, and was tying up my puttees when the 
Colonel came along just off for his early morning round 
of the advanced line. 


I went with T——- (in charge of machine guns) through 
a deserted village and saw the well, and got back in time 
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to bathe and shave before 8 a.m. The sunrise was lovely, 
but very red. It is now not hotter than summer at home, 
but most work is given up after lunch till tea. Seven 
men have just come by with rations, which come by night 
for quietness sake. 

Many thanks for K and H——’s letters. Most 
kind of K——— (who said he thought he could have 
prevented his being sent to Salonika had he known in 
time), but really I should not have felt any reason to try 
and change ; much better try and go right ahead at the 
fences, and a gap will be got ready if it is too high a 
fence. He will not suffer you to be tempted above that 
ye are able, but will with (? in) the temptation make a way 
to escape (by turning to Him) that ye may be able to 
bear it. | 

What an immense lot there is, that calls for us to say 
thank-you for! Health, not being “ led into temptation,”’ 
protection from injury, dry weather, all these immediately 
surrounding one, and in the niche one has left, one’s own 
precious belongings, freedom from acute anxiety. .. . 

I do trust my prayer will be granted that your way 


may be made plain and plane before you. ‘‘ The steps 
of a good man (woman) are ordered by the Lord.” .. . 


September rath, 1916. 
Well! Well! ! Well!!! Two letters from you and two 
from D No time to answer now. 
I was struck with God’s kindness in my being offered 


a Regiment after having asked to be given what was 
right, and I was offered what I /sked best. Det Laus ! 


Yes, they are banging away at each other again this 
morning. They have got some of our guns near one of 
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our companies, and I hope the Bulgars in potting at the 
guns will not hit our own fellows. 

God bless you ever. Best thanks to D for her 
two letters; just come too, so welcome. Letters make 
home seem much nearer. 


To HIS SISTER. 
roth Devons, 
British Mediterranean Expeditionary Force, 
Salonika, 


September rath, 1916. 


. I fear I have shot off most of my news already, 
but you will get it as well as if I wrote direct. 

You would like to see our “ villages ’’—very like 
rabbits. Here we have usually a notch cut out of the 
steep sides of the gully in the very hard earth, and the 
earth that is dug out is put into sand-bags, which are 
built up on the edges of the hole, and over the top of all 
is stretched the bivouac sheets. I am now writing in 
mine, sitting on my bed with my back against one wall 
and my feet against the opposite one—most comfortable, 
and the candle on my lantern hung from a stick slipped 
in between the chinks of the sand-bags. 


There is a thunder-storm to-night working round, 
but we all now have good roofs and do not fear rain. 
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In our reserve camp back over the hill my dug-out 
was dug by the French out of rock, and has rock walls 
and great beams taken from some ruined village, and 
no end of a roof, which they say is pretty good in rain. 


I have always meant to tell you what a lot of tortoises 
there are about here. I found a little beauty in the stream 
here to-day and put him on dry land, and when we were 
here before I was sleeping under a tree and heard a 
rustling, and found an old fellow labouring through the 


dry stalks and grass. 
Hawks of every sort and size abound. 


I did tell you of the lovely green bird I saw coming up ; 
they say he was a blue bird, but td my eye he was as 
green as a kingfisher. I have only seen one snake and 
he was watching me in the reserve camp dug-out that I 
had the first night—not my present one—he stayed 
quite still while I went to sleep, but my servant saw him 
and got some others, and they killed it. He was reputed 
to be a rock python—not poisonous at all, and too small 
to squeeze a man. He was about 4 ft. 6in. long when 
hanging dead. I have only seen a few of those splendid 
green lizards—they are pretty wary, I think. There are 
no end of partridges and hares, and the Colonel keeps 
us in variety with them. (Here comes the thunder- 
storm and rain.) 


I would like fine to get up and walk this country, but 
one cannot, as the Bulgars would spy with their telescope 
from a big hill they have, and would find out who was 
in these parts, and the show would be given away! So 
all the time we have, as far as possible, to walk about 
in the hollows and cross the hill by dark, unless perhaps 
a man alone might cross unseen . . . 
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Away to our west are some big mountains beyond the 
rolling country and the Vardar, and they say these are 
Serbia ! Now and then we have heard firing over in that 
direction. It is most curiously difficult to remember 
that really the “‘ Real Thing ”’ is going on, and that this 
is not just manoeuvres and training . . . 


I was in the camp of one of our Companies to-day and 
saw what they had got for wood from the village. 


These are little chinks 
in the wood about this ee 
size, and there are, or 


have been, in each one a 
flake of stone set so as to stick out beyond the face of 
the wood. 
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aang 


You have often seen pictures like this, of a ring of corn 
on the circular stone pavement, like we used to see at 
Cannes, and men driving oxen with little sledges over 
the corn to thresh it—and the ox not to be muzzled ? 
Well, I have no doubt these wooden things our people 
got were the “ threshing instruments,” the like of which 
David used at the threshing floor of Araunah. It 
interested me immensely. I would like fine to bring one 
home. They got one complete, but they are too big. 
Apparently the men stood on the hind end to make the 
stones bite the corn better. 

Next thing to see will be a winnowing fan and a mill- 
stone. What a contrast to the artillery ammunition 
wagons I now hear going along !—and within a few yards 
of these old instruments. 

Good night ! or I shall burn up all my candles before 
we get back, and I can get at my cache in the sandbags, 
which make a first-rate chair in my rock dug-out. 

Your ever loving brother, — 
J. M. Hammonp. 
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To H1s WIFE. 
September r5th. 


All goes on here much as before. I enjoy my morning 
bath, in spite of the criticism of “ luxury ”’ which it 
evokes. The others ‘‘ wash a leetle in de morning.” 

We move back to our ravine rest camp to-morrow 
for one week. For many things I like this place best, 
more open and plenty of water, and now big purple 
crocuses are coming up all under the thorn bushes, 
crocuses four or five or six inches out of the ground. 
Do you know, to my surprise, there are any amount of 
blackberries about, and they fray one’s puttees no end! 
We had them in tarts many times. 

The night before last there was a tremendous can- 
nonading by our people all night, and next day we heard 
our neighbouring division had taken some 600 yards of 
trenches, and to-day I hear they have held on to them. 


We are due to move back to our ravine to-morrow 
again. 

How long it takes for me to hear how you are. But 
I know no real evil will befall you, which antidotes anxiety. 
God bless you and make your way clear every hour .. . 

Love to L and T and all enquiring friends. 


Wednesday, September 20th, 1916. 


Your splendid parcel has arrived this morning, and 
my best thanks for it, and for all the care and love you 
spent in getting it ready. 

I will tell you what I have done to-day . .. Called, 
after having enjoyed many comfortable extra dozes, 
at 7 a.m. by my Welsh miner servant, who always 
“obtains ’’ (ask no questions of how) whatever is needed 
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— a.m. tea as per usual! With him I discuss what shall 
be done to this, my dug-out, to prepare for winter. Then 
shave and tub and breakfast. At breakfast talked to the 
C.O. about stretcher-bearers and the like, and he most 
kind and reasonable. Then waylaid by master cook 
and shewn the tins he had collected for his new ovens, 
and then sick parade 9.30 to 11, then found your parcel, 
then walked up the Ridge, and at last got hang of the lay 
of the ground, and visited two outlying bits of the 
Regiment, and back for lunch. After lunch rode to 
neighbouring ruined village, where the Field Ambulance 
we work with live, and saw the Major, and then took a 
lamp needing repairs to the R. Engineers, and found a 
very kind officer who agreed to do it, and then rode and 
walked up to another outlying party and fixed to medically 
inspect them to-morrow at 5 p.m., and tested their water 
supply, and then on to another party, and then home 
by the way I went out this morning. They say the view 
from some of these parts in the early morning is glorious. 


Then I got back at 5.30 and had my tea while I opened 
your parcel, till the man in charge of drinking water 
wanted me. Dinner, and censored letters. 

Then the C.O. began talking about India, and we all 
sat on till 9.15, when I began to write this, sitting in my 
Rhoorkee chair in my dug-out with my candle hanging 
by me—so still is it to-night, not a breath of air stirring. 

So now you know how this day has sped me on towards 
getting home again. 

While testing the water, I found that the water man 
of the place I was at is a Christian . . . a nice young 
fellow, and says there is one other in his group . . . 

Lately some lovely crocuses have come up all pencilled 
with purple, yellow ones, too. I also got a convolvulus 
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and a sort of ragged robin, and some others you will 
recognise. But they say the spring is the time . . . 

May God bless and comfort and hold you up, and lead 
you on each and all days. 

Decide on some portion to read through. I have been 
very rambly and irregular lately . . . I am splendidly 
well, eat and sleep well, and walk up and down hill with 
Joy. | 

September 22nd. 

Your two feasts have both blessed me this morning ; 
best of thanks for both and all. 

You will have got a message from T—— before you 
get this. Iam so pleased to hear how loyally he is looking 
after you. Give him my love and grateful thanks . . . 
What faithful friends we have been blessed with! .. . 
I wish there was not so much pivoting on you while I 
have a sort of holiday . . . I send a few more flowers 
you may care for. May God overshadow you, and may 
you trust under the shadow of His Wings, and then no 
evil shall befall thee . . 

Love to L and all enquiring friends. 


B.M.E.F., 
September 28th. 


Now it is beginning to get on towards another mail 
day . .. Iam much afraid you had a big gap between 
my letter from Salonika and the first one I wrote from the 
Battalion. If I remember rightly, I had no time or 
chance by day, and no candle by night. 

What do you think of my paper? It is the last bit 
I have got. I will have to get some somehow, or write 
in my notebook. I will write somehow. 

The marvel to me here is how the guns are perfectly 
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invisible. There are some within one mile, about whose 
location I have no idea, though they bang off no end 
loud! There have been only four guns I have seen, 
and they were so near I could not help seeing the branches 
they were covered with, and even then had to be told 
the guns were inside. The Bulgar aeroplanes, too, 
cannot find them I think, for they come over and sail 
about, but get driven off by the reception they get. 


As to my work here, I have a sick parade daily, and 
send such as need it to the hospital. Besides that, I have 
my sanitary work and water supervision. All I have to 
do with the wounded is to get them bound up well enough 
to get to the Field Ambulance without damage. Once 
they leave my care to go to the Field Ambulance I see 
them no more till they come back cured. 


The thing we see most of is the firing at enemy aero- 
planes and also the enemy firing at ours. It is most 
extraordinary to see the little white puffs behind, above 
and beside the aeroplane, and in front, too, and I have 
not seen one fii yet! 

The verse you quote of the iKnigel of the Lord encamping 
round about is most comforting, and one sees it must be 
so, Just as it was with Elisha, though his servant could 
not see them. The things that are not seen are eternal 

. I am afraid M. P. must be anxious, but he is 
camped round, too.* 


We have had a taste of what the weather likes to do, 
a thunderstorm from the west ; immediately after it the 
wind came back, and all night and all next day it blew 
down our gully. In the evening we moved over here, 
and I chose to ride instead of walking—the Colonel, 
Major, Adjutant and I—and two grooms, over the saddle 
of the hill, by which the road comes here, in almost pitch 


* Her husband had gone to France. 
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darkness in a quite cold wind. Then we walked down here 
and sent the horses back, and got quite warm, feet and 
all. When we got here, the man who should have brought 
my bivouac sheets to make my roof said they had dis- 
appeared. It was drizzling and sleeting, so I cooked up 
cocoa and unrolled my valise in the mess-house and slept 
well. 

Next morning I got the offer of the loan of some 
corrugated iron, so I and my servant built up the destroyed 
(by the last tenant) walls of my dug-out. Now it is high 
enough for me to sit on my bed in perfect comfort. I can 
almost stand up, too SS 

Fancy! it is already three months since I joined. 

May God in His mercy keep you from all “ fears ”’ 
and all dangers, and may all that falls to you to do, be 
clear and not confused, so that your eyes may look straight 
before you. . . 

I have been to half a service on board ship, and had to 
retire for mal de mer, and have had none at all since. 
I hear we are to have a Chaplain. Pray he may be a 
real Christian. 


October 4th. 


You have read into my letter far more than the truth. 
Things in these parts, so far, have not anything of the 
intensity they have in France. 

Now I will go through your letter and eradicate all 
wrong ideas. The dug-out, in which I slept after my 
journey up, was a very good one, like a partly sunk 
summer-house. . Our move next day was quite short, 
three miles at most, and C got me a horse to ride 
to the top of the hill, and we waited till dusk to march 
down to our position. Really and honestly there has 
been no baptism of fire neither for me or anyone else. 
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We have been spared this altogether. I was quite rippy 
again on Wednesday, that is, I was only queer Sunday 
and Monday, I think. The nearest to being fired at was 
when they shoot at aeroplanes nearly over head and the 
empty shells come down with an increasing whistle ; 
but then one is as provided for as at any other time. 
When you go to London (as you have done) you are not 
to go and look at Zeps., etc., when they are being fired 
at, but you must go indoors into the lowest room you can. 
There were mercifully no “ shells falling all round ”’ us, 
and we slept perfectly happily all and every night in our 
dug-outs. And there was no question of bully beef and 
biscuit, but we got fresh meat six days out of seven, and 
melons and bread and all sorts of good things. 

The old fort you have heard of is near Lake Ardzan ; ~ 
looked down on from the hills it is lovely. 

This afternoon I went up and had a look at the country 
beyond our stream and could see the other people’s places 
a couple of miles further on. I stayed there till 6.15, 
and the fading lights were perfectly lovely. The Serbian 
mountains are as blue as your best gown and as clear a 
crest line as if cut with a knife, and not a scrap of 
feature to be made out. One uniform brilliant blue — 
wash, and on the opposite direction the mountains 
catching the warm glow of sunset. Then as I came down 
round the shoulder of the hill, the same blue of the 
mountains with an orange band of sky over it fading to 
green. I wish I could paint these things. 

To-day has been the celebration of the Battalion’s 
birthday . .. The higher powers that be granted the 
Colonel’s request for the Battalion to have a holiday, 
and nothing that could be avoided has been done. Two 
weeks ago two officers were sent to Salonika to get the 
needful extra food from a fund, and to-day the men have 
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‘ had extra all day, and sports in the evening and singing. 
No end of a treat. And the men jolly well deserve it ; 
everlasting sameness of food, and lots of work at night 
for weeks and weeks on end now. 

. . . May God still protect, provide for you, and bless 
you, and to Him much thankfulness that my letter got 
to you quickly, and may this one, too. 


October 8th, 1916. 

I will scribble just a line before we go back to our 
stream this evening for eight days. | 

Our section of the line has always been a quiet one, 
and no man’s land is two or more miles wide. My sick 
parade dug-out is about a mile behind our front and is 
very safely situated. 

As I have told you, I have not yet been near any 
bursting shell. The only thing that has sounded near 
is the falling bits of anti-aircraft shell when the fellow is 
almost overhead. They tried to drop a bomb once and 
it fell within fifty yards of our detachment and never 
blew up at all, and had to be destroyed afterwards. 
I did not even hear it fall. (D.L.) 


| Monday, 9th. 
A lovely moonlight ride over here, about three miles 
Tam Ar... . I think you know all the con- 


ditions here now. 


October 13th, 1916. 
How day slips away after day. On Sunday will be 
three months since I joined at Codford. Well, I have 
received countless mercies, and I am sure you have, too. 
I like to think of our being told to ask to be “ delivered 
from evil and not to be led into temptation.’’—And God 
does grant it us. 
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I had tea with two officers I like very much a little 
while ago, and they were both lamenting the excessive 
pleasure rioting in England, and saying the young men 
did not like it when home on leave, and they wondered 
the Almighty did not strafe us for it, and how could we 
expect to win the war while this goes on. 

The eldest, poor dear man, got a telegram a few days 
ago saying his eldest son had been killed in France. He 
lost a daughter, I hear, a few months ago, and his fortitude 
is the admiration of every one. You may pray for him 
and his wife. . . . 

To-morrow morning there is to be a Communion Service 
for Headquarters, and the Colonel wants it to be in the big 
dug-out where the sick come to me, and he told me to get 
it ready, and so it will be there. I am to get the place 
ready, and the service is at 8 a.m. 


We are due to go back to the ravine on Monday night, 
and so far we have had a most quiet time. (D.L.) Fighting 
we get news of, both east and west of us, and we keep very 
peaceful. (D.L. again) . 

All power was given to the Lord, power to keep you 
from being cheated, and from being run over, or scared, 
or bombed, or being in any way harmed in body, or mind, 
or soul. And equally for me 

You ask if I sleep. I sleep steadily, and just roused 
last night to hear the Colonel outside my dug-out at 
2 a.m. anxious to find out what some firing was which 
had woke him, and I had not heard ! 


Can you make out these flowers? They are truly 
roots out of dry ground. I hope we shall soon get some _ 
rain, for one of the springs at the ravine is getting very 
poor. Here we have lovely water, which is carried to 
the Companies in little tanks on mules every night. 


4 


GRAND RAVINE. REGIMENTAL AID POST, 
GRAND RAVINE. 


REV, B. J. GEDGE. 
[See pages 727 and 153. 
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I am now as snug as a mouse. My bags hang on pegs 
all round and my valise on a oo of earth. So you 
see how well off I am. 

I should so like to see you, and how you are, and where 
you are, and what you are doing all the time. You are 
1 hour 32 minutes earlier than we are, for you are twenty- 
three degrees west of us. 


B.M.E.F., 
October x8th. 


Now again you have sent me a feast of two lovely 
letters. . . . Both were waiting in our mess at the 
Ravine when we came back from our eight days at our 
stream, late on Monday night, October 16th. 

I forgot to tell you last time how I am. I feel quite 
up to my work. I eat well, and got one of the officers 
to come for an hour’s ride yesterday, for mere pleasure. 
We rode along a way I had not been before, and I gained 
some idea of the mass of an army in the field—horses, 
stores, men, carriages, etc., etc. The work of making 
such a machine is stupendous, and training it, and keeping 
it working. 

It is now just past 7 a.m., and I meant to wake early 
and write, and did not know anything till my “ gun-fire 
cup of tea’’ came. Wind from the N.E., and quite a 
cold night. 


October 20th, 1916. 


You see I have got some writing paper at last. I said 
I would tell you about my roof. My war-time dug-out 
is a palace. It was flat, earth, stone and timber roof, 
and stone and sand-bag walls. But I was not content. 
Winter rains were foretold. But my earth roof would 
certainly not keep out rain. They were doing some 
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thatching with reeds for the mess, so I bethought me to 
keep out the rain. So in the centre of my roof I stuck 
up a post 5 ft. high and ran wires to the four corners, 
and made me a spider’s web, : 
and on that laid my thatch, so: 
And when I came back on 4 
Monday night I dimly saw | 
against the sky what next day ry 
I saw to be so :— 


: rrants 
a | ditt 
next door 


x\ ~< 

y \" 

Xs \\ \\\\X 
se \ \ \\ \ RANG 
The C.O. says it is like a Pagoda, and now they have 

a medicine man. And that strange noises have been 

heard, and old women seen flying skywards on broom- 

sticks before dawn! etc., etc. | 

' My poor servant, Evans, sleeps and lives in a bunny 

hole next door, and shews no signs of doing anything to 
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make himself anything better. Evans did propose he 
should live in my roof, but there is no space! But, 
seriously, it is a great mercy to have what promises to 
be a dry roof. Two of the other ones leaked badly 
to-day after only a drizzling night. 

I am most thankful. (D.L.) 


What mercies shall and do follow us. The people who 
relieved us got seventeen shells into their line the very first 
morning they were there, and had a man killed on patrol 
the week before, and we have not lost one. ‘‘ When all 
Thy mercies, Oh! my God, my waking soul surveys, 
transported with the view I’m lost in wonder, thanks 
and praise.”’ 

You may pray for . . .; he is an awfully nice man, 
a relentless fighter when he is a soldier or a wronged man, 
and awfully fond of children and animals, and plays with 
and enjoys our mess kitten, “‘ Becky,” so called because 
she came from Bekirli village, where she was found 
wandering. Oh! he is an awfully nice man, and efficient. 
So you have lots to do in England ! 


Last Sunday I went and asked the Chaplain, Canon 
W , what he wanted got ready for the Communion 
Service, and he asked me if I was a communicant. I 
said I would like to, but that I always went to the 
Plymouth Brethren. Well, he said he had no authority 
to do so, but in time of war, when people could not get 
where they were accustomed to be, he thought they 
should be allowed to. So I took the Communion, and 
much enjoyed it, in spite of various bowings and genu- 
flexions. Only the C.O. and one private and I turned 
up at all. The service has many beautiful thoughts, 
and the Exhortation to harbour no ill-will is very searching 
and salutary, and fundamentally necessary. 
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I have almost finished giving the whole Battalion the 
first of two doses of protective inoculation. In seven 
to ten days I must work in their second dose, which will 
be a good job done. I do about roo men in an hour, 
with four helpers to boil syringes, etc., etc. 

Now I shall go to bed and hope to finish this after 
my gun-fire cup of tea. Good night. 


To HIS SISTER. 
roth Devons, B.M.E.F., 
October 22nd, 1916. 


What ages it is since I wrote to you, and to-day, being 
Sunday, which I observe as far as possible by avoiding 
work, I will snap up a while after tea for writing. . . . 

All goes on here as quietly as ever. The last two nights 
we had rain—very heavy ; many people got it through 
their roofs. My “ pagoda’’ kept it out (D.G.) There 
was to be a Church Parade this morning, but the men 
were all so wet it was cancelled. 

I heard an excellent saying the other day; it was 
Capt. —— who said it—‘ order, counter order, dis- 
order ’’—and it is a pretty true sequence. 

I hear big doors banging across the hills somewhere, 
so I suppose the Bulgar is not asleep. 

I am much regretting that I killed a rock python this 
morning (I hear them called so), about 4 ft. long. He is 
not poisonous, and he had been sunning himself after 
the night’s rain, poor beast, when I came on him and 
struck at him before he could get into his earth hole. 

I have never eaten so much game as we get; the C.O. 
keeps us well supplied. Duck are soon due and snipe 
and woodcock. Some geese went over the other day. 
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A. H. T. —— and B. W. N.—— have been doing 
herculean work at Sandbanks, I hear. Much love. 
J. M. H. 


To HIS WIFE. 
B.M.E.F., 
October 24th. 

Well, this has been a day ! 

You must have spent a {100 on these lovely parcels ! 
Kodak and films perfect, and I have taken seven pictures 
already . . . for each thing my best thanks. .. . I 
think you must have been overruled to send these things, 
for I have been able to take some photos of our houses, 
and you have sent me a fill up of provender just before 
we move off (D.L.) The emergency things I have so far 
used very little, but if you like I can always make good 
use of them for the sick. So if you go on sending them 
so lavishly, some one will profit. - 

I am very sorry to leave my weather-tight little pagoda. 
But again p.t. I have got from the Quartermaster- 
Sergeant two bivouac sheets, which make a tente d’abri 
to-day, and sticks for it, so I should sleep soundly and 
dry while we are on our trek; thereby hangs a long tale 
too long to write. It is a great excitement to me to be 
going with the Battalion on a veal march ! We have been 
allowed a most excellent allowance of transport, and so 
nothing probably need be left behind. 

Being mounted, my horse carries me and my coat and 
two wallets of goods and haversack and water-bottle, 
and her own spare shoes and corn and hair-brushes and 
peg for picketing and rope. So I do not care for a day 
or two what becomes of my valise. 

I am immensely thankful for such news as you give, 
couleur-de-rose no doubt, but I think you could not fake 
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all that I make out. . . . Go on steeplechasing, hedge 
after hedge, and ditch after ditch, straight as an arrow, 
as you have been doing. . . . 

All the country dried up and brown; but it has its 
charm for me who love desolation. It is not, just here 
and just now, a beautiful country, though the distant 
mountains are fine, and up amongst the mountains must 
be grand I should think. They run up 8,000 feet, twice 
Ben Nevis. 

To-morrow I must have a great sort out and pack. 

_ What a day I have had: out riding, photo, letters, 
parcels, new move ordered, and again all round companies 
to see what we can take away to-morrow. 

Your utterly spoilt husband, 


J. M. H. 


CHAPTER VI. 


FROM BEKIRLI TO DOIRAN FRONT. 


**O God, Thou art far other 
Than men have dreamed and taught 
Unspoken 1s all language, 
Unpictured is all thought 
Thou God art God,—he only learns 
What that Great Name must be, 
Whose raptured heart within him burns 
Because he walks with Thee. 


CHAPTER VI. 


From BEKIRLI TO DOIRAN FRONT. 


B.M.E.F., 
October 27th, 1916. 


How the week slips away, and it is Friday already, 
unless I have lost count. 

Well, we came up to this half-way halt very well. 
Only six men fell out, and were able to be in their places 
again before we stopped ; a very creditable performance 
when they had not been travelling any distance for some 
weeks. 

It was quite a new thing for me travelling in the dark. 
There was a hitch at the start and I stayed behind, and 
they had gone three or four miles before I overtook them. 
One of our men was also hung up, and I took him with 
me, and he was the greatest help because, being on foot, 
he could tell when he was on the road or off it by the feel 
of his feet, while I, being mounted, could chiefly tell by 
the sound of the mare’s feet. Finally we overtook our 
transport and I dropped my man and went on along the 
road, which was at that part broad and easy to follow, 
and, finally, my mare got into communication with the 
Battalion by hearing her stable companion, and neighing, 
and being answered. And finally we overtook them. 

My place on the march is at the very tail of the column 
to pick up stragglers and bring them along, and, really, 
the men who fell out bucked up well as soon as they had 
their heaviest weights taken from them and put on the 
wheeled stretcher. 
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We got in by 11.35, more than two hours before I 
expected, and I set up my bivouac tent and went to bed 
by 2. It rained a little, but I kept perfectly dry (p.c.) 

My boots are really too big, but I can get something 
done by the shoemaker of the Battalion, who is a Christian, 
and quite unsuited for the field ! 

I hear the people who took over from us when we left 
were delighted with the quarters we had made for ourselves! 
I wonder if we shall be in our new position all the winter. 


I like to think the Shepherd is greater than the sheep, 
and protects the sheep from things the sheep know nothing 
about and has not caught sight of, and so we are both 
safe all the time. 

I wish some one could help the officers and men. Many 
seem occupied with things seen, and it is not easy to break 
through the crust. But you can pray for all. “‘ Religion ”’ 
is looked on almost as if it were a hobby some people 
took up, and others took up art or shooting or something 
or other. But even then it is hard to tell how much is 
put on. Prayer is the thing to ply. 

I want now to try and shave and pack before breakfast, 
for we move off atg a.m. . . 

May you always enjoy God's most powerful providing 
on your behalf and be free from dangers and fears, for 
not a hair of our heads will be touched without our 
Father’s leave. 


B.M.E.F. (from the front line), 
November 3rd, 1916. 
(Read this first.) 
I am going to put the letter I wrote this morning inside 
this, if I can get it back. So you will get two at once. 
I am in rather non-writing conditions, as I am listening 
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for dinner to begin while I write. I am very well and 
walking as usual. 1] must tell you that the Major saw 
me eating the other day, and said that if one ate well 
one got on well, but that he had his doubts of me when 
first I came and he saw me picking. He also twice paid 
me a sweet compliment (once in public), saying I had 
at last found my vocation in campaigning! I must say 
the life is awfully jolly, though I washed my feet for the 
first time yesterday for about a week. But I seem to 
thrive in this dirt, and have been sleeping in boots most 
happily ! 
They have sent to say dinner is ready. 


roth Devons, B.M.E.F., 
November 7rd, 1916. 


| What evaly letters you have written. I will first give 
you my news, and later, if I have time, answer yours. 

Well, 1 wrote before breakfast when in our half-way 
camp. That day we marched off punctually and came 
within two miles of this place, and stopped there out of 
sight for dinner and tea. When we had gone about half 
way the rain began, and the men were wet through before 
they got to the dinner place. I came on after dinner to 
see where we were coming to, and to see the French 
doctors, and find out about water and see where we were 
to be. On my way I got my first definite peppering, 
for they saw me on a certain pathway and dropped a 
shell about 70-100 yards ahead of me. So I hunched 
down on the ground and put my haversack over my 
head (it being full of tins) in case a piece should fall on 
me. But thank God none came. Then they put a 
second one quite near the first, and then I got behind a 
rock, and then they put two over as far behind me, and 
I was untouched I am most thankful to say. But I did 
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not know how to get from my rock to the bed of the 
stream, and prayed, and inside one minute I saw a big 
cloud of mist blow across the hill they had seen me from, 
and hide me from them. Absolutely fitted in like the 
wheels of a clock, that is, ‘‘ All power in heaven and in 
earth.”’ The rest of my journey I walked like a deer 
in the bed of the stream, and found all the French doing 
the same, many of them Negroes. They have not had a 
shot at me since, and I keep well out of sight all the 
time. 

We have quarters in a tiny chine quite impossible to 
find, and at first four of us slept in one big dug-out, but 
there was a most providential burst of fire one night, 
and, of course, every one turned out, and I too got up. 
It was raining heavily and the water began to come into 
the dug-out, and I stayed in to bale it out, and was 
putting my things together when I heard noises which 
I thought were stones falling on the roof, till I heard a 
scrunch and felt something pressing down my steel helmet, 
and so I folded up like a four-foot rule on the ground, 
wondering if there would be room for me in the corners 
between the beams, and, by God’s mercy, I had just 
room to crumple up, and the only hurt I got was a cut 
inside my lip, which is almost well now, and a little 
twist to my mght knee, which I can scarcely discover 
now and has not stopped me walking at all. So then I 
turned round (I was within 1 yard of the door) and 
crawled out, most thankful to God for my safety. We 
got two or three hurt, and they were all soaked through, 
and I had to take them across the stream, which was 
only 3 yards wide and 15 ins. deep, but I got well wet, 
and accepted the C.O.’s invitation to the homeless and 
slept the rest of the night in his dug-out. Two days 
later I thought I was getting a touch of fever, but I took 
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quinine boldly, and am not one whit the worse for it all 
(D.L.) Next day they put on a party who dug out our 
stuff, and I got everything except a button-hook, comb, 
and a pair of scissors. I know you want to hear all and 
so I tell you, but you see how God does protect. 

We go back to our support line to-morrow evening. 
You would have been pleased to hear one or more of our 
officers own that the firing had been providential in 
getting us out of our dug-out. There were preliminary 
falls of earth inside which buried everything, and then 
the supports being gone, a fall on to the roof, from the 
bank above, made it crash (what I thought were falling 
stones), and then it caved in. 

I may add another sheet if I get time. Abundant 
love and do not quail, because you have experience now 
of God’s merciful care, and that ought to give hofe, and 
that will certainly not let you down nor make you 
ashamed. God bless you at all times. 


10th Devons, 
B.M.E.F., Salonika, 
Sunday, November 5th, 1916. 


Again you have regaled me with an unexpected and 
welcome letter this evening. 

There has just come within 18 ins. of this paper, for 
the second time, a most sweet and wicked mouse. Last 
night he gnawed through my biscuit bag, in which my 
reserve biscuits live. Just now he got another feed at 
them, and has come out of his house again. 

We came back to this camp for our eight days’ rest 
last night, and have come into splendid quarters. When 
I got in, my servant had already got my valise opened 
out on a bedstead of bars and wire, as good or better 
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than any spring mattress, right up off the ground. All 
my twos and threes set out on the shelves, and my traps 
hung on pegs in the sand-bag wall, and a candle burning, 
and I never walked into so attractive a little room before. 
It is about the same size as my “ pagoda ’”’ that I had 
to abandon when we left Grand Ravine, but it has a tin 
and earth roof, and to-night he has hung a bivouac sheet 
up for a door, possibly because I have lent him my two 
sheets to make his own house comfortable. We have 
come back one-and-a-half to two miles, and are in a 
charming steep valley. The opposite side thickly dotted 
with a sort of dwarf oak with prickly leaves, but which 
has roots ful of rozin, which I am told last winter was 
the greatest comfort for fires in the dug-outs. The hill 
we are on hides us absolutely from the Bulgars, who have 
no idea where we are! Most mercifully, when we took 
over the line the wind was from them to us, so they 
heard nothing in the still night, and the same yesterday 
(DLd).’ 6, &. <3 

You would have loved to see Lake Doiran this after- 
noon, like glass, not bright sun, and the clouds resting 
on the tops of the mountains on its opposite side. 

I shall be very interested (if the thermometer I wrote 
about is worth sending) to see how the people’s idea of 
its being cold is due to a low temperature of the air or 
to their being out of condition. To-day every one agreed 
it was cold. Yesterday it was quite warm in the sun, 
till a sudden puff of cold draught met one. 

Last night I took the precaution of having my thin 
Jaeger blanket, my brown Army blanket, my thick 
Jaeger blanket, my Burberry with its lining, and the 
flap of my valise all on.. I was top-hole cosy, and I took 
my little tortoise to bed with me in his tin box, and he 
opened his eye, and was quite cheery when I looked at 
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him this morning, having much enjoyed his warm night. 
I want to send him to the T children, but I am told 
they are not allowed to be sent. But I think I shall try 
and label him “ specimen.’’ He is quite small, about 
3 ins. long. Most of them have now buried themselves 
in the ground for the winter, I think, for one seldom 
sees one now. Weasels seem plentiful and all kinds of 
hawks and magpies, no end. The most unexpected 
thing is the blackberries in quantities, but my want 
more rain and some hot suns. 


I think Iam now all night for the cold weather; a 
pair of woollen gloves was served out to me three days 
ago, and felt soles for boots (for officers and men). . . . 
It is difficult to keep or stow much stuff. . . . I have 
asked A to send me an oil skin, and that will keep 
out rain and wind too; wind, they say, is the trouble, 
cold and strong from the mountains, and snow, ane lasts 
three days sometimes. 


Alas! I read very little, the Daily Light usually in 
the mornings. To-day I had no opportunity to read 
after I woke till after dinner, before I began to write, 
when I read the 103rd Psalm and the last chapters of 
St. Mark. “ Forget not all His benefits,” ran in my 
head the other day, and there is plenty to remember. 

Who forgiveth all thine iniquities, 

Who healeth all thy diseases, 

Who redeemeth thy life from destruction, 

Who crowneth thee with Joving kindness and tender 
mercies. 


You ask about the noise. It is nothing here to what 
goes on in France I believe. Here we get an occasional 
burst for a minute or two, and awhile ago they peppered 
the Bulgars for an hour or so, pretty sharply, but one 
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sleeps perfectly. And if they do fire in the night I often 
have not heard it. 

The feverishness I had some weeks ago was, I thought, 
a mild edition of what lots of people get here, by way of 
malaria. I took quinine boldly, and it got allright (D.c.) 

Tell D—— that the Colonel has been borrowing my 
telescope and found several things with it. So D. E. H. 
has done her bit against the Bulgar. 

Fancy “ managing with candles’’! We do have a 
paraffin lamp in the mess here, but there are no other 
lamps but the moon (for two weeks a month) if we take 
our walks abroad at night, as all the moves and reliefs 
are, of course, done. 

Do you know, it is absolutely most extraordinary how 
accustomed one gets to this life. I have sick to see me 
in a bunch, and allot their work according to what I 
think fit, and go off and call for them to be summoned 
to me, and interfere in all sorts of things, and pry, and 
behave like a tame cat as if I had always lived in a hole 
in the ground in Serbia all my life. I suppose when I 
sit down at a clean table with spoons, etc., all clean, I 
shall think I have never been out of England! ... 

It is indeed undeservedly kind of dear old Colonel T—— 
to pray for us like that. I had never heard his exposition 
of Moses being put in the Rock. But it is true that we 
know God by what He has done. ‘ The things that are 
revealed belong to us”; the future belongs to God 
alone. It is noticeable that God put Moses in the Rock. 

I have not looked at an English paper for weeks, and 
have the very haziest idea of what is happening. I only 
know there has been a second big push in France three 
weeks ago. 

As I have said, it is very difficult to get any useful 
talk with any one, for “ Religion ”’ is, I think, the verdict 
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[See purge 66. 
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on what is said, as if it were a hobby, like sport, or art, 
or literature. It is rather like pearls before swine unless 
God specially prepares some heart. You have often 
heard me say how I wish there was no such word as 
‘religion.”” They say they thank God, or are thankful 
to Him if they have some escape, but I do not know how 
far it goes. I do not think there is much appreciation 
of sin. For the matter of that I have a very poor notion 
of its meaning. One is very like Isaiah, who was “‘ a man 
of unclean lips, and living amongst a people of unclean 
lips’; this is, sinful and amongst sinners, and having 
lost the real standard to measure by. ‘‘ Comparing 
themselves among themselves.”’ It is a very unapproach- 
able position that Satan has put people into. There 
does not seem much hunger, but I believe some have it, 
though I have not come across them. If the opportunity 
does offer, pray I may not funk it, and may not try to 
explain, but may give them the words of God. 


November 6th. 


After dinner. I had hoped to get this off this evening, 
but the ration mules have been up and gone again, so 
this will not now get away till to-morrow afternoon. 
Alas ! , 

Now may God Al-mighty provide for you and make 
all clear before your feet always. And you may pray for 
all in this Battalion, according to their different needs. 
(So you will have to be busy.) 

No word of a Parson yet. There is one, I think, attached 
to the Field Ambulance, and he goes the rounds as well 
as he can, but I have heard no word of a service. 

I do so wish I could do something to relieve you of 
some of your works. But it does not seem feasible. 
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B.M.E.F., 
November 13th, 1916. 


Just a line to let you know that I am flourishing and 
getting fat. They almost threaten to raise my mess 
subscription ! 

The week in support slipped away very fast. One 
evening I overhauled what to carry about, and what to 
leave at the camp, to be had when needed. Another 
evening I wrote reports till 12.30. Another evening I 
sewed tabs on to my Burberry to keep the front shut 
when walking, and the other five evenings I don’t know 
what I did after dinner, but I know I only just got back 
from seeing my scattered sick in time, and sometimes 
late, for my evening meal. 


I have just had a big prop stuck up to prevent 
(effectually, I think) this dug-out from behaving like its 
next door neighbour. So do not be alarmed on that 
score, nor on amy other. . . . 


Friday was a lovely sunny day, and everything was put 
out and dried. Otherwise we have had weather like 
damp English weather. 


An officer in the Battalion that relieves us is, I find, 
grandson of old Mr. Garland, who was father’s tutor, 
and wrote all those delicious verses. 


I hear the men who have been out here longest are to 
get leave, two weeks at home, and the journey zot 
included. Of course, very few will go at a time. Lots 
and lots have been out a year and upwards, for you 
remember they sent many here from Gallipolli. 


A service yesterday and then Communion ; also very 
nice (D.L.) God preserve and prepare your way as mine, 
most mercifully, is my daily prayer. 
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November r4th, 1916. 


Now, firstly, to answer yours. Just one month old. 
I got it November 7th, which makes it twenty-three 
days on its way. This is the longest I have had. How 
the time does fly. And as you truly say, the Lord has 
shepherded us both ail of the time, by day and by night, 
on land and by sea. 

No, we have not yet had any real cold. Not a white 
frost yet. Wet weather is the only sort that has troubled 
us. 

Here I am sharing a dug-out with a man, B——, a 
gunner, and we are quite snug. My bed (a wire one made 
by the Medical Officer of the Battalion who we relieved) 
is on the door side, and my feet stick almost out of the 
door. | 

Many thanks for retailing me Mr. C——’s address on 
“* Grace.”’ 

Your instinct that we should get shifted from our very 
comfortable ravine came true almost while you were 
writing it. We must have left it about ten days after 
your letter. What a strange thing. 

My love to L and B-——— please. 


November 15th. 


Yesterday and to-day it has turned cold. It felt just 
like snow coming all the forenoon. I am very thankful 
not to have to spend the night in the trenches (D.L.) 
My waterproof cape kept my upper works splendidly 
dry, but it is round my knees the water gets in. . . . 

I have found my scissors, comb, and button-hook. 
Nothing has been lost in the old dug-out ! 

I do hope my last letters will not have scared you. 
There really is no need to be scared. They keep their 
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shelling pretty moderate. Possibly they cannot afford 
to waste them. (Here arrived my guest’s luggage. 
Being a gunner it was not a small parcel. But his bed is 
set up and his blankets arranged, and he has brought a 
big paraffin stable lamp, and is undressing to get into 
bed, which latter I must soon do too). 


November 16th. 


Well . . . I wish I could see to you, and know more 
instantly what befalls you and how you are fixed. But 
as I cannot, I cannot. Yet I can and do pray you may 
be kept restful and fearless, and be provided for all the 
time and in all things. And God in His mercy has done 
this. 

I have just posted you a line and went out, but I thought 
better of it and have come in out of the rain, after taking 
advantage of the observing hill being in thick cloud (and 
so unable to spy me) to go and see a way for wheeled 
traffic across a little gully, and I confirmed quite a passable 
place which I had marked down in the dark a night or 
two ago. So now my mind is at ease to answer your 
three dear letters. 

Did I tell you of the Service last Sunday ? The Chap- 
lain spoke on “‘ Take unto you the whole armour of God,” 
—Eph. 6, 13-18, and he urged all to pray always. A lot. 
was very good, and he did say that access to God was 
only through Christ. I should like to get some talk with 
him if I get the chance .. . 

You say time does not go fast enough, and I quite 
agree. But is it not in real fact extraordinary how we 
(people) have ‘‘ pass-times ’’ and, at the same time, at 
the age of 60 would “‘ give our eyes’ to have our time 
over again, etc. ? 
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I suppose if we were really good soldiers (of Christ) 
we should be quite content to march, or camp, or counter- 
march indefinitely, for we are kept fully supplied with all 
things needful, and our strength is to be as our day. 
That fits in with “ Thy will be done” and “ that in all 
things He may have the pre-eminence,” and finally 
that ‘‘ God may be All in All.” 


I see obedience is a key-note in Mr. C——’s address 
you tell of. 


I am not sure if “‘ suffering,’’ when the translation was 
made, had the same idea as now of “ pain.”” It may 
have meant “ undergo,” and if one was quite subject 
perhaps one might undergo with joy. I know there was 
the ‘‘ despising the grief for the joy set before Him.” 


But to come to your next sentence, you need not think 
that I am suffering. As you know, this is the sort of 
thing I have always, for thirty years and more, played 
make believe of, and it is providential, for I am really 
very much at home init... 


Yes, Sunday is just like other days, but I do not have 
any avoidable work done by my people nor by myself 
on it. (See reference to this in men’s letters.) But I do 
wish they would avoid working parties, etc. Bodily, 
too, it would be good for the men to have a day’s rest. 
But one can only pray about spiritual reviving. 


Now and then I get a chance to speak to a man, which, 
if he understands, always seems best . 


Luncheon is ready and no time after, so I must “‘ draw 
to a close.”’ 
J. M. H. 
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To HIS SISTER. 
B.M.E.F., 
November 19th, 1916. 


Nearly a month has slipped away without 
my sending you one line. 

Many thanks for your enclosures . . 

What a lot of different salvations there are—lead us 
not into temptation—forgiveness of sins—life everlasting 
—safety day by day. 

Your parcel has not turned up yet; oh, I am wrong, 
it came just before we left to move here, and I gave the 
ginger cake for the Mess, and it was all eaten up, and I 
only got one slice or, I think, none! Many thanks for 
it. 

Thanks to Miss W for her leaflet-—‘‘ Oh Thou 
that hearest prayer.’”’ I am sure HE DOES. 

I must write to B. W. N., he is so good to all those sick 
crocks. 

Sunday evening, 9 p.m. Lying or “ reclining ”’ on my 
bed made of four wooden legs and iron side rods, wire 
web, topped by my valise with its end well stuffed 
with “‘ things’; so, you see, I am pretty comfortable 
(D.G.) Candle hung in lantern from the beams of the 
roof and my sharer of this dug-out just got into bed . . . 

No Chaplain yet. They are now putting one or two 
with each Field Ambulance, and they look after the 
Battalion whose sick get taken to that Ambulance. 


November 2oth. 


I was disturbed to go and see a wounded man, and now 
will try and finish off. Beat ease, he was not badly hurt. 

We go back into second line to-day for our rest—we 
have very good quarters back there. 
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I hope no one is worrying about me since we moved 
into these parts. Christ says, “All power is given Me in 
heaven and in earth,” and so His protection is ample. 


God bless you always in all ways, and that His Name 
may be hallowed. 
Your loving brother, 


J. M.H. 


P.S.—Sick Parade waits, so I must do my job. Forgive 
muddle. 


To HIs WIFE. 
November 21st. 


Your most welcome letter was waiting for me in my 
dug-out when we came back here for our spell in “‘ second 
line ’’ last evening. 


Very comfy with three blankets and a candle behind 
my left ear . . . A muddy, slimy, slippery night .. . 
A working party has just shoshed down the bank behind 
and along the muddy road on their way to bed. After 
them comes another lot, laughing in the mud and wet, 
also on their way to bed after their night’s task. They 
are a cheery lot. I hear that they were extraordinarily 
funny when they began work to-night . . . Well, now 
I must not fritter away time .. . 


I am very pleased at having sent off yesterday a poor 
. wretched tortoise that I have had in a tin box for three 
weeks. The nuisance of him was I took him into bed 
every night to give him a warm-up, for he would naturally 
have been hibernating, and a tin box is a horrid bed mate. 


Now I must stop and go to sleep. 
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November 22nd. 


Well, I wonder what you have been doing all day ? 

ee You wonder what I have been doing equally, 
I expect. Seeing the sick, inoculating, then settling 
way to build my ‘“ Hospital’ here with a corporal of 
R.E., then seeing an irritated but charming Irishman 
about the consequences of a telegram mauled in trans- 
mission. Then bustling over to one of our Companies 

. then seeing more sick on my way home, and 
certifying some food unfit for use. Back to Headquarters 
for dinner, more inoculations, and now your letter. 
So you may see that this time and the next are pretty 
busy. A real sore throat has come and gone almost 
entirely since I last wrote. (D.L.) 


It is a great mercy to have come out to this front ; 
the strafing (as far as I have seen) is not a tithe of what 
goes on in France. But as for the way of living here, 
we have far more real ‘‘ campaigning ’”’ than they have 
in France, where, when they go back into support, they 
go back into towns and shops. Here one is every bit as 
cut off as at Kyle Sku (which he loved and where we 
spent a holiday in Scotland), really more so. [ infinitely 
prefer this to France. I think you will agree, the way of 
life does not worry mea bit. I do not suppose there is a 
native living in his home within thirty miles of here. 
The whole place is desert. 


God’s blessing be on you and may He still give you 
wisdom to know His will in all things, and power to carry 
it out. 


November 27th, 1916. 


Just a line before we go back to the front line for our 
spell again. This has been a very quiet week as far as 
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the Bulgars have had to do with us. But I have been 
pretty busy, as I got orders to inoculate all the people 
who were due to be done. 

On Sunday (yesterday) there was a Parade Morning 
Service and a Communion Service after, but as the Chap- 
lain gave out that the Communion Service would be also 
in memory of the fallen (and as I had a double dose of 
men to inoculate), I did not go. I met the Chaplain 
to-day and he was quite friendly, and asked me no 
question as to why I was not there, and I had no oppor- 
tunity (special) to protest against such a muddle-headed 
idea. In his sermon he spoke of the men who had died, 
having laid down their lives for their fellow countrymen, 
and that to that extent their act brought them (of course 
faintly) to get a glimmer of what Christ did for us. This 
can be worded so as to look as if the soldier’s death is a 
thing that can rank with the death of Christ. But what 
’ he seemed to say is, of course in a very limited degree, 
quite true (provided the soldier does it consciously and 
calmly), that just as human devotion, when exercised, 
gives the doer some glimmer of what Christ’s devotion 
was, so also human self-sacrifice gives a very feeble, but 
yet limitedly, true glimmer of what Christ’s self-sacrifice 
was. I never before grasped what the people probably 
think (Love towards all God-fearing people does not 
welcome or hold thoughts of them that are not kind 
unless forced to. I mean charity thinketh no evil) when 
they talk in the same breath of the death of a soldier 
and the death of Christ. There is all the difference 
between them, in that One was bearing guilt for the 
guilty, and the other is, at the outside, a defence of those 
at home. But also there is, in some cases, possibly this 
much in common, that One was—and the other (the 
soldier’s) may have been—self-sacrifice. It is always 
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worth while to find out what the other people really 
mean. 

The C.O. wants me to take on running the Mess, as the 
fellow who does it now is due for leave. 

Now I must say good-night, and if I wake in time I will 
censor twelve letters that have been stuck into my dug- 
out without any request of any sort! I came in after a 
full day on Sunday to find sixteen ! 


Tuesday, November 28th. 


A lovely sunny day. No special news. 
May God make all still clear for you is yet my prayer. 


““ He knows, He sees, He cares (He careth for you), 
Nothing this truth can dim ; 
He gives the very best (grace and truth by Jesus Christ) 
to those 
Who leave the choice to Him.” 


Sunday, December 3rd. 


A drizzle and fine rain . . . What feasts you have 
been giving me. November i1oth seems to have dawdled 
on its way... 

I am sorry to hear of poor M. P.——_Is there o news 
to shew where he is? Tell her how sorry I am if you are 
writing. I had a long letter from T—— a week ago, 
and I will send her a message when I write. 

I am very glad you have been to St. A with D 
I should like to have come, too. How I do find myself 
having hosts of interests not in Heaven . . . 

The Orilux has not turned up yet. (Orior, Latin for 
“T arise,” and lux for “ light ’’—‘ The light ariser’’), 
but no doubt in a few days it will. 


’ 
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I got a letter from K——- on Friday ; dear old K——, 
I must write to him soon. 


We are in a tiny chine (front line), in fact the size of 
the chine at the bottom of Dr. D——’s garden . . . the 
only flat place being a path across our doorway opening 
2ft. wide. We have what the C.O. calls “ Balkan 
sunshine,”’ z.e., mist and drizzle all the time ... Asa 
matter of fact I am very comfortable, and eat well, and 
sleep warm, and what else matters? . 


I cannot recall what happened on November r4th 
But I am sure your prayers are continually being 
answered, and does not one feel, in asking for safety, 
how utterly one is without locus standi, except that God 
has pledged Himself to accept a plea sent up in the Name 
of Jesus Christ our Lord. To apply for a thing “in the 
name of’’ someone makes the application as cogent 
as if the person whose name is used has made the 
application himself. And we have an Advocate! As 
that letter from the Swiss Christians reminded us . . . 


It is indeed sad about H. B—— .. . . 


I hope A does not crock up. Quite likely he fasts. 
But it is forbidden to let people see one fasts, and so he 
must not do it too fiercely. I got a surprise the other day. 
At Mess the C.O. told me there are to be lectures on 
Sanitation. About ten miles off (at Janes) ; and Medical 
Officers in turn are to attend the three days’ course, and 
so I knock off work here on December 8th after lunch, 
and go to the place with my servant and stay till the 12th. 
It fits in splendidly, for I was to have had rather a lot 
to do this next spell in support .. . 


Still may our Faithful Creator give you wisdom and 
courage and trustfulness always. 


CHAPTER VII. 


ee 


JANES, AND AGAIN AT DOTRAN. 


‘‘ Dear Lord, I crave to live as one unmindful 

Of all the world can give and take away, 

Made buoyant by eternal Life within me, 
And purified by Hope against that day. 

No anchor cast of mine own wish or casting, 
No cable thrown to hold my craft to land. 

But like some ship with sails spread from the masting 
So may I wait Thy call and Thy command.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


JANES, AND AGAIN AT DOIRAN. 


December roth, 1916. 


UST a start while waiting for a lecture at 2.30. I left 
the Battalion in support line on Friday afternoon about 

4 o'clock and rode in here, about ten miles, while my man 
and my valise came in a wagon. We had no difficulty 
with the streams, but the roads in parts were a sea of mud, 
but the sea seemed to have a flat bottom, for my mare 
did not stumble nor trip and carried me well along . . . 
I got in here about 7.15 and found a big marquee with 
stretchers set on trestles, and a big lamp and a double 
roof, then went and got dinner, and soon after to bed. 


Yesterday we had a lecture about the prevention of 
malaria, and killing mosquitoes in the morning, and one 
on water in the afternoon. Both were quite useful and - 
interesting . . . Yesterday and to-day have been 
lovely, bright sun, and fresh breeze which is drying every- 
thing splendidly. The men had been getting more and 
more soaked every day. 


Before lunch I went up a little rise behind here, and the 
country was most lovely, bright sun and blue sky with 
a few white clouds. All the rain has given a start to the 
vegetation and in patches the most brilliant green growth, 
while the rest of the plain is dark drab grey and looks dead 
flat, but is really full of hollows and dips, and makes one 
find travelling across country very much more laborious 
and slow than one would expect. The recent mists 

Mil 
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have been snow on some of the higher mountains, but not 
very near our parts. 

It is most strange. Yesterday I saw a bicycle, a motor 
car, a shop, and a civilian (Greek) almost for the first time 
since August 26th . . . And at breakfast I saw three 
native women go past to work, and before lunch half-a- 
dozen nursing sisters came out of their tents! Most 
extraordinary of all ! 

Oh, yes, yesterday I heard a bugle call for reveille, so 
strange and pretty .. . 

Well, my walk took me to the top of a hill, and I got a 
very good panorama. 

Away to the south I could see the sea, and to the north 
just a streak of Lake Doiran, and to the west the high 
mountains beyond the Vardar and a shining thread of a 
loop of that river, and less far away our old ravine and all 
the camps where our people used to be on the hills, and 
the hills also in our new neighbourhood. To the east 
there were a good few villages, but that bit of the country 
appears to have been more populous than the hills we 
were and are on. I also came on a flock of sheep with 
one in fifty black ones. Church bells ringing, and I went 
out, but was told it was a Greek Church Service, so it 1s 
no use to go. I have heard no word of any Service 
to-day, though this is miles back from the front line, and 
is quite free from the plea of a sudden attack being a 
danger, or any other bosh. 

The deceptiveness of distances here is_ very 
extraordinary. One sees some feature perfectly clearly, 
a bank or rock or something, but go there and it will take 
ever so long. Did you ever notice some sketches of 
Eastern Europe or Western Asia with some distant thing 
quite clear and yet far off. Well, that is just what one 
sees here. | 


Oe eee ee 
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On my way back I also came on a small herd of native 
cattle. Also a quarry full of Greek workmen, and what 
a chatter across the valley, and a tremendous clattering 
of shovels. Suddenly there was a great commotion and 
a great shouting, and a general rush to their tents. It 
was quarter to 5, and the day’s work was over and spirits 
went up with a bound. 

As I passed I turned into the first unruined farm 
“ compound,” and after pantomime an interpreter came 
out and I finally got six eggs, which I will hope to get 
back to the Mess safely in my comforter and mess-tin. 
The farms have a high wall all round them and sometimes 
an extra bit of wall has been built to take an extra bit 
of land, and so their outline is all sorts of queer shapes. 
In the middle of the compound is a two-storied house 
and smaller houses and out-houses. I am going on 
Tuesday morning to get some more eggs if possible . . . 
Flowers I picked to-day (enclosed). 


December 15th. 


Your most welcome letter was waiting for me when 
I got back on Tuesday evening from my sanitary course 


Can you send me some more Gospels and a few really 
good tracts? Many thanks for three letters and parcels. 


December 17th. 


Well! well!! well!!! What a sumptuous feast you 
have provided me. What tophole letters you do feed 
meon ... Iam so delighted you brought off the visit 
to St. A. Iso wanted you to have . . . What beautiful 
verses they have chosen for Douglas’ tablet. 
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I see you ask if you shall not now send me some more 
Gospels. You see I have asked for some on this very 
sheet. 

I am so glad you are enjoying the Hammersmith 
collection of Christians. How very un-hide-bound and 
fresh and happy they are. Tell them each that I 
remember them very warmly. 

Yes, indeed, I have now had three parcels from D—— 
in about as many days, cake and plum-pudding included. 
I must send her a line . . . Up the bank of this chine 
and just above this dug-out is the Mess, and there are 
dug-outs of all sizes and grades all along. Many of the 
men’s, though, have fallen in during the wet weather, 
which is rough luck .. . 

It is indeed a solemn thing to have the protection of 
the Almighty . . . and how I find need of the admonition 
“and forget not all His benefits.”” What are the verses, 
too, which speak in the Psalms of not fiding ‘‘ Thy 
mercies within my heart?’ I wish I could put my 
finger on a thing like that . . . I am so glad to hear 
of ’s gentleness and patience. I should think you 
are right that he has sought and got forgiveness, and now 
goes patiently on 

Now no rain for four days... 

I pray God may care for you at all times. 


To HIS SISTER. 
B.M.E.F., 
December 24th, 1916. 

How you do spoil me with letters and parcels. Three 
parcels within very few days—tresult, two bags of goodies 
hanging up in my roof and another bag put away in my 
kit-bag! . . . . 

To-morrow is Christmas Day, and the poor mules have 
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got a rotten time bringing up prog for the dinners 
to-morrow . . . Isay “ poor mules,” for the roads are 
bad—stones 18 inches across lying in pools of mud, and 
then sticky mud like butter to pull through uphill, till 
the bottom of the road is worn into real steps, and the 
poor beasts have to work in the dark—and even by day 
cannot tell whether their feet are going into pure mud 
or on to a hidden boulder; and all the time they have 
to keep a tight trace and bring their loads along ! 

Turkeys are due to arrive in the night, and 250 lbs. of 
plum puddings have gone to each of the four Companies, 
made by the master cook and his satellites, 1,000 Ibs. 
in all. This array of food I photographed to-day, but 
the light was poor... 

I wish you could see the birds in these parts. I saw 
about seventeen magpies sitting on the hillside making 
no end of a chatter, and crows of some sort, and 
often flocks of fifty or more goldfinches, and a very lovely 
little bird the size of a water wagtail, but grey with a 
lemon breast—so clean and pretty. 

The day before yesterday I put up a fine woodcock 
twenty yards from where the men were washing, and the 
next day a covey of some sixteen partridges. 

. ... The Bible says, “‘ Be ye imitators,’’ and if people 
smitate the right thing, they get to do it naturally. 
Curiously enough, the gunner I shared my front line dug- 
out with last week (for part of the time) told me he hated 
soldiering, but he set himself to analyse four or five of the 
best officers he came across, and then to zmitate them, 
and it turned him into a good soldier. 

“ Be ye imitators . . . as dear children.’ I believe 
it zs the way, in large measure, that children do grow, 
and to mock a child for imitating is as stunting as mocking 
a child’s singing. | 
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I have sent no one any Christmas or New Year wishes, 
because I forgot to when I could have got letters through 
in time, and now I can only send you best New Year 
wishes that you and all others may ‘‘ Grow up unto Him 
in all things.” 

Your loving brother, 
J. M. H. 


Christmas eventing. 


A bright sunny day and just a nip in the air. Church 
Parade and Communion. 


To HIs WIFE. 
December 25th, 1916. 


. . . Howdo you manage to find material for such 
first-rate letters? Many thanks for each of the three. 

This has been a very good Christmas Day. There was 
a Parade Service at 9.30. The sermon was not much, 
but emphasized the wondrous Event which Christmas 
should commemorate. Then Communion afterwards, 
six or eight officers and a dozen men; rather distracting 
because it was out of doors and very audible sounds of 
camp life and talkings, fifty yards away. You should 
read the Communion Service. The charge is very 
searching. 

The men had a rare good time. No work, and at 1.30 
turkey and plum pudding. There were 500 lbs. of turkey, 
given by officers, also three-quarters of a pint of beer 
to each man. The men were very pleased, and felt that 
trouble had been taken for them. Besides, there were 
some woollens from the C.O.’s wife and the citizens of 
Exeter (being a Devonshire Regiment), and soap and 


paper. 
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There is also an entertainment show that has been 
going on for some nights, singing and scenes I gather, 
and this has been a great enjoyment to the men and many 
of the officers . . . I have not been, and am not meaning 
to go, but there is no known harm in the show. 


This morning I saw the only sick who came to me 
before breakfast, then breakfast, then Church Parade, 
and then I went off as usual to see the sick of two distant 
Companies, and overtook the Chaplain on his way to 
hold Church Parade with them, and saw the sick in one 
camp, and then on to the second camp, and saw him 
still engaged in the Communion Service from afar, and 
waited awhile. Then saw the rest of my sick, and back 
to H.Q., and found they had almost finished an excellent 
lunch. 


Tuesday, December 26th. 


. . . All the afternoon went in seeing two men and 
looking out food-stuffs to give my orderly and his helper, 
and my groom and servant. Then tea, which took longer 
than usual, and finished my letter to D——. 
Everyone was very delighted with the day. The C. O. 
went round each camp to give good wishes and see all 
went well, which meant some travelling. 


Yours dated December 12th, enclosing one from A——. 


Just now we are having dry, bright, sunny weather 
, This next relief I shall go back to my same gully 
(but I may seize a more sunny dug-out) and shall mess 
with the next-door Company, as our own Mess will be 
too far to come and go. When we come back into second 
line, I come back to this Mess again each time . . . 
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December 28th. 


Here we are safely back again in this dear old chine 
(front line), and I have got the sunny dug-out. My 
servant, Evans, and the medical orderly and two stretcher 
bearers are housed in the dug-out I used to share with 
the gunner on duty . . . At last we have a beginning 
of cold . . . It has been blowing a steady blow all day 

I have not seriously called on my reserves yet .. . 
and have gloves and muffler in reserve with me, too. 


I am exceedingly pleased and thankful to find that the 

Mess I was to feed with, have moved into this very chine 

I had no idea when I wrote this would beso. . . 

They are a very nice set of fellows, and I think the nicest 
of the four Companies. 


You are (not surprisingly) anxious about what Greece 
will do; you very likely see all sorts of things in the 
papers . . . I had no tdea of what had been going on 
on the Struma side... . 


What you tell me of Mrs. H—— reminded me of :— 


‘“‘ Jesus bids us shine with a clear, pure light, 
Like a little candle burning in the night ; 
He looks down from Heaven, to see us shine— 
You in your small corner, and I in mine. 


Jesus bids us shine, then; for, all around 
Many kinds of darkness in this world abound : 
Sin and want and sorrow; so we must shine— 
You in your small corner, and I in mine.” 
There are other verses I expect, but can’t remember 
them. It is a sweet little thing. 
I am exceedingly distressed that I have not got off any 
letter to anyone for the New Year, and this cannot be 
depended on to get to you even for your blessed little 
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birthday . . . Be at peace, the Mess means scarcely 
anything to do. I do not housekeep. I do not run the 
Battalion Mess, only the Headquarters’ Mess, a small 
one of seven men, which is not difficult. Each Company 
runs its own Mess ... Sobeat peace... May God 
bless you day and night and enable you to shine more 
and more unto the perfect day. To Him be honour and 
thanks for all . . . Love to L—— and B——. I hope 
to write to A——- and M——. 


December 31st. 


Just a few lines before this year runs out. 

I trust the coming year will be one to be remembered 
with thankfulness, and that we may have eyes to see the 
good things we are granted, and memories to remember 
them. “ Forget not all His benefits,’ etc., and ‘‘ Thou 
shalt remember all the way the Lord thy God hath led 
thee,’ I think it says somewhere. 

Now to-day, Sunday, I meant to read my Bible, write 
some letters . . . and perhaps get a snooze. In point 
of fact I did not get out till nearly 7, and then went to 
see an officer in a distant camp, and back to breakfast 
just before 9, then saw my patients here, then to a near-by 
camp and saw a lot more, and back to mess at 1. Thena 
message to examine two men who are up for commissions, 
one alinost where I had been this morning, and so off 
again. While still there, a telephone message to say that 
two R.E. men had been wounded, so I came back and saw 
to them and found them very happy. Then I wrote a 
letter to the O.C., and the Field Ambulance . . . saw 
off my sick and wounded for the ambulance, and had 
dinner . . . then came to bed, got in and censored two 
letters, had a visit from the A/O.C. of this Company and 
wished him a Happy New Year, wrote up my business 
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diary and now pen(cil) these lines to you “ hoping they 
will find you as they leave me, in the best of health,’’ as 
the Tommies say in their letters, or “in the pink! ”’ 

So you see my plans did not come off ! 

It is still cold, no frost actually last night, but the wind 
got up, which is bad for the men in the trenches, especially 
in the early morning. To-day it looked just like snow, 
but none has come. : 

I wonder where you are, and what youare doing. Now 
good night, and God’s best blessings be on you always 
(in all ways and all times). 

I may add a line on January Ist . . . You cannot 
imagine what great pleasure it gave me to send off my 
little means of presents the other day. 

The sunset last night was lovely, the mountains across 
the lake face west, and caught the warm glow, and were 
crisp and soft as possible. Twenty minutes later they 
were blue (by contrast) and still, looking as if in moonlight. 
You must come and paint them. Good night again. 


January Ist, 1917. 
Your efforts have been crowned with bright and full 
success, for the thermometer has safely come and is a 
beauty. Did you ever see it? It is well worth having. 
It has been up to 54° and is now down to 40°; there isa 
strong wind and a half-moon and big clouds blowing 
over... 

What a lot there is to be thankful for. There has been 
no shelling near where I have been for a long time. There 
is at times a peppering going on, and just where I am not. 
I cannot but think this is a merciful overruling, and so 
try and say “thank you”... It is a very solemn 
thing to be taken care of like this, and how worthless 
I am as any sort of fingerpost, is most grievous. . 
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Sunday evening, 
| January 7th, 1917. 

How well you keep me nourished with your loving 
letters. Now this will be rather late in starting on its 
travels, I fear. 

We had lovely weather in the front line this last spell, 
two or three frosts at night; now to-day it has been 
raining off and on all the time, having gone on all the 
night. 

To-day is the Bulgar Christmas, and I have heard only 
some half-dozen shells of ours go over, for which I am 
glad, for they left us pretty quiet on Christmas Day, 
and it is only fair to do ditto. 

There was a Church Parade ordered for this morning, 
but it was given up on account of the wet. Nevertheless, 
the Chaplain toiled up with his case of things in case 
anyone wanted to have the Communion, which was 
announced as a Voluntary (not Parade) Service. 


A little before the time I went into the Mess where he 
was sitting, and chatted, and finally we were left alone. 
He did not offer to have the Service for me alone and no 
one else turned up, but we had quite a nice little talk for 
half-an-hour. He was quite strong on the absence of 
sense of sin, and that this sprang from ignorance of God, 
and he said, what may be at times true, that those people 
who on their death-beds say they have nothing to be 
sorry for, etc.—and that they have always looked after 
their children, etc.—may in the Judgment possibly be 
set down as ignorant, for then there will be every circum- 
stance given due weight. It struck me rather. And then 
he spoke of the Old Testament (oh, yes, that is where 
we began). He said he hoped we should not shell the 
Bulgars on their Christmas Day. Then I told him how 
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I had been told that on the Riviera (very similar to 
Palestine) sheep are fed at night in hot weather, and that 
Christmas is at the wrong date; then of the findings in 
Jerusalem that Father John (St. Malo) told me, the 
tombs under the “ City of David ” round which the rock- 
hewn aqueduct makes a detour and the blood conduit 
from the Altar out into the valley to carry the blood of 
the thousands of beasts. Then he said, how much did the 
Israelites understand of all the ritual ? and that we now, 
with the Gospels, can see so much that they could not 
very likely see, and that he had no patience with those 
who said “‘ let us leave out the Old Testament, it is all 
dry.” He said that also the Gospels revealed One Whose 
like has never been, and he quite grasped the thought in 
“Grace and Truth came by Jesus Christ.”’” It was then, 
I think, he spoke of the lack of sense of sin, quite as 
lacking in England as in heathen lands where one expects 
to find it and does find it, and finds it hard to remedy, 
and he quite agreed, like Isaiah, we are people “‘ of unclean 
lips and dwell in the midst of a people of unclean lips,”’ 
whether it be speech or as regards standard of right and 
wrong or even as to knowledge of God. (It just strikes 
me does that passage “‘ For some have not the knowledge 
of God, I speak this to your shame ”’ apply here ?) Finally, 
no one having turned up, he made a move and I walked 
on my way to see some sick with him. He told me he 
had been some years in Madagascar, and told me of the 
effect of the persecutions in 1835 and following years, 
and again the frowning of the Governors against 
Christianity, having been, as always everywhere, to have 
greatly deepened the reality of the Christians. From 
1835 till 1860 the missionaries had been driven away, 
and when they went back in 1860 they found more 
Christians than there were when they left in 1835! 


aint a i 
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He said that the French discountenance the Christians 
for office and even at times put them in jail, and the effect 
was the opposite of that when Constantine made 
Christianity fashionable. He quite knew what havoc 
that had done. He says the Madagasees are a very weak 
lot, and he only knows one whom he could trust to tell him 
the whole unvarnished truth in any matter! I quite 
enjoyed my talk with him. He raised the question of 
to what extent the world would be Christianised before 
the end, and did not contest when I spoke of Laodicea 
being the last stage and being spued out. He said his 
father preached on that text once when he came to see - 
him at school. His father must have been a good man ; 
he told me once that his father said, when he had been 
very ill, what a comfort it was when anyone would pray, 
so that he could assent to what he had not strength to: 
formulate. . . . Gedge is his name, and I hope I may 
see more of him. 

As there was a Service ordered for an outlying group, 
I had accepted an invitation to lunch with their Mess and 
see their sick after lunch, so as not to interfere with their 
Service. When I got there I found three officers digging 
a drain round their Mess, so as “‘ the Sabbath was made 
for man ’’ I set to and helped them; then lunch, then 
sick, then back here, and then sent a young fellow to 
hospital, then tea . . . so you see how the day has 
“slided away!” . 

By the way, the C. O. has sent out to him every week 
Ist-bsts to give to his servants. Could you fish about 
and find some paper that would be worth having, perhaps 
a Springing Well and something like a British Workman, 
or any secular paper you can hear of that is sound. If 
you find a good one, send me two copies for Chope and 
Evans ... A nice letter from L—— which I will send 
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you when I have answered it, and my thanks to her for 
it, and also very belated thanks to M for two of hers, 
and to A for his also. To all I hope to write. Also 
lately one from H. C. , from A and from K——, 
and of course D 7 

Now for yours of December 15th which I got 
January 1st. How splendidly you timed it. 

I like your sermon about Jonah, the things are there 
all the time but people do not see them. A simile has 
just struck me. Like a man out stalking sees a deer, 
if he has trained sight, while the ignorant fellow sees 
what he calls a brown hump of heather with a crooked 
stick at one end (the antlers). 

The C.O. tells a story of himself in Somaliland. He 
was going up a hill with some Indians (signallers) and 
suddenly his eye rested on something—was it a rock or 
was it a lioness? Finally a projecting piece moved, 
it was the lioness flicking her ear, and his eyes had not 
misled him. 

(To finish the story, he put his hand back with his shot- 
gun to exchange it for a rifle, and after much delay they 
gave him one, but he could not get the cartridge in 
properly, and the lioness heard then and made off into 
some long grass fifty yards square. He got his shot-gun 
again I think, and then, if you please, started off to chase 
the lioness alone! He beat up and down that patch of 
grass till he had gone over every yard of it, but he never 
saw the lioness again. Mercifully, I should say, or we 
should never have seen him perhaps.) 

What started me was that he recognised the thing 
he saw to be a lioness, while many untrained people would 
have thought it was a rock—that it looked lke. It is 
your saying “ God prepared ’’—men say “his luck was 
that a whale happened to be near.”’ Like the Duke of 
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Argyll says of “the Trial,’”’ etc. “No Jew or Roman 
saw that day what passed before their eyes”. . . 


Many thanks to D——— for her receipts (my candle may 
go out any time now, and I have only a two-inch piece in 
reserve. I hope some will come soon. They are scarce 
here, and half-a-dozen I gave away at Christmas were 
welcomed !) . . . Good-night. 


Tuesday, January gth. 


I see no prospect of finishing this to-morrow as I am 
now occupied daily (and fully) in making each man learn 
how to rub his toes and feet! . . . But really it does 
so fill up the day that it is safer to send this off to be in 
time, if possible, for your birthday. May you have a 
very happy day and many blessed years “‘ shining in your 
small corner.”” ‘“‘ He looks down from Heaven to see us 
shine.”” “‘ He that offereth praise glorifieth Me,” and by 
being happy one does offer praise, as by letting people 
see you are trusting .. . 


Love to L—— and B——. 


Thursday, January 11th, 1917. 

Another letter has come this evening from your faithful 
self, dated December 24th .. . 

Fancy D and $ with a hand-truck! Really 
I fear you will all be feeling the upset and shortage caused 
by the war before long acutely. We out here, on the other 
hand, have all that can be wished for and perfect comfort. 
I really think that in many ways the people in the field 
have less hardship than those at home . . . 

What cold you have had, much more than we. 


I am very glad you have seen B. W. N—— and that 
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he wascheery ... Iamsoglad you went to the C——’s, 
and I hope you gave them some help Heavenwards .. . 

I should like you to see the C.O. some time. He is 
an awfully nice man, very keen on temperance He was 
talking after mess the other day, and saying that in 
temperance and religion talking to people is all bunkum. 
It is example that tells. He was ever so strong about it, 
and it struck me :—Certainly talking to Mr. Smith, so 
that Mr. Jones in a railway carriage shall hear, is surely 
often useless and harmful as a routine practice. He said 
(which is partly true) what is it that will ever make the 
world Christian ? It will be by example. Is there any 
Scripture to this effect? R.S.V.P. 

You ask after my horse. She is bay with her black 
mane clipped quite close, and a white star on her forehead. 
I have named her Rubee, it is a nigger name and seemed 
to have the root of redness in it, she is rather a brilliant 
bay. I have ridden her now and then to go to the trans- 
port lines, but the last two times I have been there I have 
walked. In these parts it is the habit to keep horses 
out of sight. So I have not used her much. Of course 
at night one could go anywhere riding, but we none of 
us do... 

Poor M—— has no news yet. Faith is the substance 
of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen. 

I am so glad, too, that you have seen Mrs. H—— 
and to hear all you tell of him, the dear old saint. 

Many thanks for sending I ’s sweet letter. I must 
write to A and send her a message, and perhaps to 
the Captain. 

How is dear old Mr. J—— and Mrs. and Miss J——? 
I suddenly thought of him a few days ago. 

I hope O’N comes through safely, he is an awfully 
nice boy. 


=p 
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Yes, rather. Tell S—— the singlet was thoroughly 
well done in every particular. I am very much obliged 
to her. 

Remember me to Dr. M——, junr., and my respects 
to Dr. M——, senr. 

The evening lights on the mountains opposite were 
lovely lately. In places a trimming of snow at the top. 
I wish you could see the crocuses, there are patches quite 
spangled with them, yellow and lilac with white and 
darker lilac, too. I must try and get some bulbs if I 
have time... 

Humanly speaking, it does look as if Germany was 
getting past the easy days and was really beginning to 
taste the fruit of her doings, and to squeal for and want 
peace! It is very noticeable that one never hears of 
any of our folks uttering the word “ peace” with the 
idea of getting it arranged by surrendering some point ; 
our folks all say the thing must be settled squarely . . . 

I am enclosing a spool of films, one is of the C.O. and 
horses .. . 

Much love to D——. I hope to write soon. 


FROM A LETTER TO A FRIEND. 


B.M.E.F., 
January 11th to r4th. 


I am exceedingly glad and thankful you were at —— 
to secure a continuance of plain Scriptural teaching, and 
unsuperstitious healthy influence at ——. It must be 
in accordance with God’s will that Scriptural teaching 
should still go on . . . When next you see —— 
point out to him that there are “ Ritualists ’’ who keep 
up ceremonies for the sake of ‘‘ Tradition,’ and have a 
cult of “early practices,’ and give more prominence 
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to the sayings of the saints than to those of the Sanctifier. 
And quite different really are true lovers and followers 
and learners (disciples) of the Saviour, who do also feel 
that the utmost reverence is due to Him. And these 
latter are honest and thorough, and while they run the risk 
of being thought “ high and crazy ”’ have steered clear 
of the trap into which many “ low and lazy ”’ Church 
folk fall. 

You know I am not at all sure that out here we are not 
having an easier time than you in England . .. Of 
course they send shells about. The most impressive go 
“‘krrrump ”’ and the pieces travel and come down like 
hail. But the one that does the most harm is the “ whis- 
bang.”’ It is a small shell, and for the first few thousand 
yards its speed is faster than that of sound, but finally 
it slows down and the sound gets ahead of it. But the 
beastly thing itself follows so closely that they do not 
always manage to duck, and they get the “ bang ’”’ and 
scarcely hear the “ whiz.”” One came a little way off me 
two or three weeks ago, but by God’s mercy no one was 
touched. It is a very wonderful thing to be so closely 
under God’s wing. Of course one 7s so everywhere 
always, but one notices it more under these conditions, 
and is more definitely thankful. It is miraculous the 
way some of them escape, and alas, they do not all seem 
to perceive what has taken place. ‘‘ God speaketh once, 


yea twice (I think it says), yet man perceiveth it not.’’. 


There is a tendency to say ‘“‘ That is your way of looking 
at it.” No, protection is what has actually taken place. 
“Oh, but (they may say) the shell pitched outside the 
trench, I had ducked down already, it was all nght.”’ 
Well, all through human things, and I conceive also in 
super-human things too, it holds that the higher the 
authority who acts, the more impalpable and illusive is 
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the obviousness of his having moved by the time the 
humdrum of the order has begun to work. (Can you 
catch my point?) It is like the army, for example. 
Each of our men has his appointed work and place, and 
strange as it may look, that is his work and his place, 
and he ¢s there and he does this or that, because the War 
Office have ordered it really and truly. If he has not 
the knowledge of the War Office (you remember St. Paul 
speaks of ‘‘ some have not the knowledge of God, I speak 
this to your shame ’’—evidently meaning that they could 
not see God in this or that, or some similar meaning), he 
will say he is there or does this or that because his platoon 
commander tells him so, and so far he is quite true, but 
it is only part of the truth. And to complete the parallel, 
the spiritually blind man says “ Oh, but I had just passed 
the place where the shell pitched, it was really quite all 
right, you know.”’ Father always used to say that God 
(usually) works through “natural means.’”’ The man 
had been made to walk at such a speed that he was just 
out of reach of the shell when it burst, or the gunners 
delayed a moment and did not aim quite right, because 
God in His forbearing Mercy made him inaccurate for a 
moment. Let us pray that God will reach them yet 
in His Mercy and shew them His Truth and Grace. 
(I fear this is very mixed up.) Exactly as you say, 
miracles are not over if people see what God is doing. 

The Duke of Argyll has a line speaking of the trial and 
crucifixion :— 

“No Jew or Roman saw that day 
What passed before their eyes.”’ 


Yours affectionately, 
J. M. HAMMOND. 
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To ANOTHER. 
January 16th, 1917. 
My DEAR —— 

Many thanks indeed for your letter. I am so glad to 
hear all the news you tell. Though now very late in the 
day, I do most heartily reciprocate all the good wishes 
you send, both for yourself and M—— and 

I am immensely glad to hear you are comfortably 
settled in... . 

How perfectly things are co-ordinated (made to “‘ work 
together ’’) for us. 

M ’s preferment is most satisfactory, and will give 
her a great advantage. . . . How splendidly well she 
has done all along. 

Do you know we out here are in many ways better off 
than you in England. We get plenty of good food, and 
are well housed and clothed, and have good weather ever 
since early in December. In England, I hear, you are 
not able to get goods freely, because the goods are lacking, 
and the weather has been much colder than we have had 
here. . . . Some have just got back from English leave, 
and they give lamentable accounts. They all say they 
would sooner be here ! 

No one seems to know what will happen here ; the paper 
says the blockade of Greece will not be raised till all the — 
demands of the Allies are acceded to bona-fide. Certainly 
the Greeks are not over-trustworthy. Actually these 
things have no visible effect on us here, but it would be 
disagreeable if the Greeks did try to stab us in the back. 

You would like to see the clearness of the atmosphere 
at times. Distant hills absolutely sharp and sometimes 
extraordinarily near. A week or so ago the sunset 
reflected light on the mountains was most lovely. A . 
lovely red glow on soft buff, and every gully and rock 
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throwing strong shadows, and the outlines absolutely 
crisp. Twenty minutes later the mountains looked (by 
contrast) blue as if by moonlight. 

Now there has been rain on and off since November 
there is much more green than formerly, and there are 
distant brilliant patches which are said to be corn, and 
the oak-holly is beginning to shoot too, and yellow 
crocuses everywhere. When digging, the ground seems 
full of bulbs, each of which flowers at his own season. 

Thank you very much for your remembrance of me. 
How many there are in the field now to try and remember. 

It is very awesome to be so preserved, and makes one 
very thankful. 

With love, and also to M—— and A——,, to whom 
I hope to write. 

Yours sincerely, 
J. M. HAMMOND. 


DEAR Mrs. N——, January 19th, 1917. 


To all the avowed and secret participators in sending 
so delightful a parcel, I send my very best thanks. It 
was such a delightful surprise and most delicious, and I 
do think it was such a thoughtful kindness to think of 
the absentee physician, who often feels remorse at having 
put so much on the all too willing shoulders of your 
husband. To each again my very best thanks. 

The winter here this year seems to be ever so much 
less severe than last year was; no snow yet except, of 
course, on the mountains, and no blizzards. The ther- 
mometer has been down to 35° and 40° F. at night, and 
60° to 75° F. by day in the sun; once up to 80° F. in the 
sun. Yesterday we had a little thunder, and heavy rain 
in short bursts. To-day it is clear and lovely. 
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Please give my love to the children, and with best 
remembrances to you and the Doctor, and with renewed 
thanks. 

Yours very sincerely, 
J. M. Hammonp. 


Please give my best remembrances to Dr. H 
you have the opportunity. 


if 


To HIS WIFE. 
January 23rd, 1917. 

. . . Strange as it may sound, IJ find more time in the 
front line than here, and one day last week I gave myself 
an afternoon’s sleep. Back here there are a lot of things 
to see to, inspections, etc., and by the time we have all 
sat on awhile after mess, some official note has to be 
done, and then-it is often bedtime, and so day after 
day slips away and your letter is delayed. 

To-day I have had a delightful ride to take a sample 
of water from a certain spring some of our people use. 
L——.,, whose photo you have, was going, and I took 
the horse his groom was to use (and it happened to be 
my own horse), and we went together. We have at last 
got it cold, and the horses went splendidly, and it was a 
lovely bright sun and a perfect ride. 

On Sunday morning I woke to be told there was snow, 
and sure enough there was quite a shatter, just enough 
to make all white. Last night we had 8° of frost (tem- 
perature 24°) ; but though there has been a cold draught 
now and then, the sun has been hot. 

On Saturday night we had some sleet and there was a 
north wind, and on Sunday morning snow, on Monday 
frost and no wind, and same to-day. Now to-night no 
wind, an overcast sky, and temperature 32°. 
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I have covered my dug-out roof with two blankets — 
I drew at Codford and was not using . . . my water- 
proof cape makes my door. I have my jerkin and fleece- 
lined raincoat on and am getting too hot ! 

A few evenings ago there was a fine criss-cross of 
messages, and it all ended all right; but just as I was 
eating my dinner I got a message to say two men had 
been hit and were being carried along. So I thought I 
had better go and see what was up, and go to the camp 
before they did. But finally they arrived and I found 
them not dangerously hurt, and sent off a wire for two 
mule litters to be sent up to a point where they do not 
usually (but had once) come. The mule travois are 
wonderfully easy travelling, so : 


The stretcher goes on to the travois and the man on 
to it. I got on one, to see once, and was astonished at its 
good going. Well, I sent off my message at 10 p.m. 
and then got bread and cheese, and then sat and read a 
chapter or two, and then dozed till 1.20 a.m., and then 
went and looked for the travois, and in the almost inky 
darkness could neither see nor get an answer to my 
shouts. So off went another message and wait again 
till 4 a.m., then another message, and the answer persuaded 
me I had better go and look myself. So I took a Welsh 
sailor-man with me and started off and hallooed all along. 
The Bulgars were in a very nervous frame that night, 
and repeatedly sent up sky rockets, which lit up like 
moonlight splendidly, but no party answered nor could 
we see them. 
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When we got to the place where my Regimental 
Aid-post is, I turned in to ask if there was any news of 
them, and there they were and had been there four 
hours. And one poor wretch with the mule had been 
out in the wind and sleet all that time. Well, I got them 
out and took them back, and got the two wounded men 
(who had been happily and comfortably asleep all the 
time) and came along with the party. Most mercifully 
I was enabled to hit off within a few yards in the darkness, 
each of the four times I went along, a certain gap in a 
thorn-grown water-course, which enabled us to keep up 
on the hill, and away from the beaten track at which 
they shoot at random at some times, and all the time I 
was out no shell came near, unless there was one when I 
was in the Mess; I am not sure where it pitched, but I 
thought I saw the flash ; and after I got into my dug-out 
I heard a couple fall somewhere, but I do not think near 
the men I had just left, for they were well upon the 
opposite hillside. So God mercifully made my way 
“‘ plane’ before me and kept me from evil (D.L.) 

I do not know if I said it to you, but that Psalm is very 
needed, ‘‘ Forget not all His benefits.”’ It is too often 
“out of sight, out of mind.” David said, “I will tell 
forth Thy loving kindness every morning and Thy 
faithfulness every night.” 

I wish you could have seen the mountains as we rode 
back this afternoon. Pure snow, pure pale pink, cloud 
below, warm tinted grey rock slopes to water. Most 
lovely. | 

Did I tell you Mrs. N sent, from the children, a 
most kind parcel the other day—biscuits, butter, soup 
tablets, and butter-scotch ? Was it not awfully kind ? 
I have written and thanked. However did you manage 
to sew up your last parcel? Really, I am not in want of 
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goodies, but candles and paper for writing are useful. 

. . . Of course, if we ever give up this present line of 
business and start off towards Vienna, one may be glad 
enough to cook up grub for oneself. 

The photo you mark is of a place where the French 
did the cooking, three-quarters of a mile away from their 
men. R.A.P. is Regimental Aid-Post, and you will see 
Serjt. Haynes, my orderly, in the door-way. No. 6 is 


also “‘ our stream.’’ I had no idea I had taken the hills ~ 


so often with the snow. 
There is not much “ sick or sorry ” about me (D.G.) 
Now I am going to sleep; good night. 


January 24th. 
Well, my canopy of blankets kept me very snug. Now 
it is 34° and looks like snow coming. 
God’s best blessings be ever on you. . . . 


January 30th, 1917. 

oy Many thanks for Life of Fatth front page. 
“‘ Ebenezer,” and no longer “‘ Ichabod.’”’ And what you 
say of Psalm xxii., “Surely goodness and mercy shall 
follow me,”’ seems to be a degree of looking into the future 
which is sanctioned. The exact times and seasons are 
kept hidden, but the general trend of goodness and mercy 
can be counted on. And so we both say Ebenezer. 

My reserve candle is gone down, so I hope the next 
parcel will have some candles. Just before we came 
into front line I got two parcels, one from D—— and 
one from you. Many thanks for all to you both. Oh yes! 
you must have had my letter drowned. . . . I am very 
well. Last night was a freeze, as I believe they call it 
in Canada, rain freezing as it falls, and every bush was 
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silver. But every one was cold and wet who had been 
out all night, and not in a snug bed like me. May God’s 
blessing through Christ be ever on you. 


Wednesday. 
Dull mist down on all hills to-day ; just what I like. 
Best love. I am very well (D.G.) 


Sunday, February 4th, 1917. 

Now it is most woeful. I got through all my work in 
the morning and was giving myself a sleep, when they 
‘came and told me a man had been sent round to have 
a tooth out... . 

After tea I made Evans make me a fire in a tin. It 
‘was very nice, for all the smoke went to the roof, and I 
got my socks and boots dried. 

The night after the 29th was a horrid night ; such rain 
and freezing; all bushes coated with glassy ice, and a 
cold wind, and every place on the ground cold sloppy ; 
but since then no freezing, but a good deal of wet. 

It must be three weeks since I systematically answered 
your letters. Meantime this must go off by itself, but 
with heaps of love. . . . 

Give D my best love and many thanks for her 
letters. 

Pray for all officers and men. 


February 8th, 1917. 
At last there is a chance to try and run through your 
dear letters. . . . I am so sorry to have left you so 
unanswered. You know there are disadvantages in 
sending off short notes. 
Yours dated December 29th. Many thanks for it and 
all its successors. Each more welcome than the last. 
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You have rather exaggerated our restrictions ; in the 
second line we can go anywhere by day almost, but in 
the front line there are ways that are avoided by day, 
but we can walk about our own demesnes, so we are not 
without exercise. 

Two officers are back from English leave and had an 
awful journey, so it is a good thing that I had no chance 
of getting any, perhaps. .. . 

I am thankful to say all our people who went on leave 
have so far come safely back. None went down on the 
Ivernia (D.G.) 

God accepts what a man has, and not what he has 
not. . . . I have no anxiety as to claims to which you 
have turned a deaf ear. So still ask to be guided, and do 
what looks just and sensible and kind and helpful. I 
cannot give you any other cue. .. . 


February 9th. 


In bed again. Yours of January 5th from M. Road. 
_ Many thanks for it, and for each of your most helpful 
letters. . . . 

You ask whether my term of service runs out in July, 
when I have completed one year’s service. I do not 
know. . . . I have no idea what Government may be 
planning, and it is a long way ahead. . . . I do not 
want to push in any direction, for one does not know 
what is planned for one, and one might get landed up in 
France, or some poisonous place if one starts laying 
plans. . . . So it must wait, and we must both try to 
do whatever is right. It may be now they really must 
know pretty well how many Medical Officers they have 
available, that they will be more easy about leave. 


You know I am awfully relieved and glad you are in 
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Bournemouth, where it is (probably) less cold and you 
can have such things as are good for you. I am so thank- 
ful about it. 

I was glad to get the two magazines. When one has 
been six months with people who do not live in a religious 
atmosphere (I do not know how else to describe it), it 
is most curious to read an article like those in Ready and 
the other magazine, and to see how very technical they 
are; the writer ever so familiar with his subject and 
using no end of phrases these dear plain people cannot 
make head or tail of, and I suspect this is one of the reasons 
they seem to think “ Religion ’”’ is something like a hobby 
or like art or literature, something one takes up or else 
that one does not go in for. Something utterly simple 
(but not patronising) is what is wanted, something that 
takes what they do know, and do believe, and leads them 
on to what has been revealed. Is not that very much 
what the Lord did to the multitude (the Scribes and 
Pharisees He joined issue with on their own ground, 
which was a good deal technical so to speak). Just read 
some article as if you had never heard of anything of the 
sort, next Sunday, and see what you could make of it. 

What is wanted seems to be something that convinces 
them that the world is out of gear, e.g., the universal 
use of tickets and receipts, to shew that payment has been 
made, really implies that so many of us are liars that no 
one can be trusted. Then they need to be convinced 
that each one is out of touch with God, his Creator and 
Benefactor, and this is clearly shewn by the fact that 
none would pray or get into God’s Presence willingly ; 
it is usually for the sake of getting some good thing that 
we pray; naturally (fallen state), we should never turn 
to God if all we wanted was ours and there were no 
obstacles. 
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Then they need to be shewn that the hitch is on our 
side, and that God from the earliest record we have has 
always acted in Truth AND Grace; these came by Jesus 
Christ,* and were clearly part of the words spoken to Adam 
and Eve and the serpent in the Garden. Truth demanding 
that the deed must be followed by the consequence— 
death, and Grace promising a Deliverer. So that as 
Grace and Truth were, so to speak, part of Christ when 
revealed, so the shadow of Grace and Truth were part 
of the Shadow of Christ which was outlined to Adam 
and Eve (can you follow ?). Then they need to be helped 
to see that this exercise of Grace and Truth is immediately 
available, and gives fearlessness and glory to God. 

Do you think you could find anything entirely funda- 
mental and not technical ? 

Your parcel has just arrived of ginger nuts, paper, 
candles (hurrah!) and cake. One month on the road. 
Many, many thanks for it all. 


February roth, 1917. 


I go on again. . . . Your assurance that, though you 
have been getting no letters for three weeks, I am being 
mercifully cared for, is very encouraging and quite true. 
It is extraordinary and wicked how apprehensive I am 
now and then, when there has been wxzbroken care! 
How slowly one learns. One thinks, oh yes, but so and 
so may happen this time! How merciful that we have 
an High Priest Who is touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities, for in that He Himself hath suffered, being 
tempted, He is able to succour them that are tempted, 
and surely also to intercede for them too ! 

Your letters are a great feed. . . . As I said in my 
last letter, I think it will be well to get rid of . . . So 
though they have got some extension, it seems a case of 


a 


* John i. 17. 
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doing what is right, in refusing dirty money. And we 
must trust God for the consequences. 

I am glad the poor tortoise has at last arrived. 

I hope my little faring will reach you all right. I was 
so happy in sending it off .. . 

I have had one of those queer throats . . . but am 
almost perfectly right again now. But three nights ago 
the C.O. would not let me go to some night training 
there was, and made me stay at home. You may see 
some account in the paper of this evening’s doings. I 
hope all will be well. ‘“‘ The darkness and the light are 
both alike to Thee.”’ 

I will try and send you a line as soon as I can. . . 

How slowly we fully and permanently grasp God’s 
faithfulness. We change; He changes not. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


UNTO PERFECT DAY. 


Heaven beckons now ! 

I press toward the mark 

Of my High Calling. 

Hark, HE Catts, O Hark! 

That wounded Face moves toward me— 
Through the dark. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Unto PERFEcT Day. 


A TELEGRAM, sent off from Salonika on February 
I2th, was the next thing to be received on 
February 14th, at 1.30. 
It ran as follows: 


“To Mrs. JOHN HAMMOND. 
THANK GOD HIT IN LEG. 
JOHN HAMMOND.” 


On February 15th, at 6.30 p.m., a telegram from the 
War Office was received at Bournemouth, stating 
Lieut. J. M. Hammond dangerously ill at Janes Casualty 
Clearing Station. 


Janes was the place about twelve miles from the front, 
where he had previously been for a few days in December, 
and where he had photographed some large tents, which 
included the marquee where officers were nursed, and to 
which he was taken when he was wounded. 


[DICTATED. ] 


To MY BELOVED WIFE. 
14th February, 1917. 
Captain A——, the Chaplain here, has kindly promised 
to send a letter for me, and I will try to give you a few 
brief details as to how it happened. 
We were just clearing up from the raid, and the 
143 
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wounded were coming off, when a small shell must have 
burst very close to me. It smashed up the bones of my 
right foot and made gashes in my left calf. The stretcher 
bearers were on me at once and took me in to the 
Dressing Station, and from there I was sent by Ambulance 
Convoy to the Field Ambulance. 

At 4a.m. I started for the C.C.S. by mule litter, which 
was very comfortable. After lying here for three days, 
it was thought best to amputate, and yesterday it was 
thinned off. 

I have had little or no pain at any time, and every one 
has been most kind to me. I expect to go down to the 
Base in a day or two, before starting for England, as I 
shall be no further use as R.M.O. 

JOHN. 
[DICTATED. | 
February 21st, 1917. 


I have actually been wounded two weeks. The 
wounds are healing very satisfactorily. I have not yet 
been sent down to the Base ; that will depend on pressure 
of work and other circumstances. . 

God will provide. You may have received a wire by 
now telling you that I have been given the D.S.O. 
Literally and truly I cannot conceive why it should be 
given, save in His Infinite Mercy, and as an instance of 
“ He lifteth the beggar from the dust heap and setteth 
him among princes.”’ | 


The next letter was written by himself and dated : 


CCS. 
February 25th. 


Many thanks for yours of February 3rd, and various 
other dates, which have followed me here. 
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I do not know when I shall go down to the base. 

The wounds are said to be splendidly clean. 

This morning, Colonel looked in ; such a pleasure. 
He was on his way for leave before taking over a Brigade, 
the very form of reward I would soonest see him have. 

All that has followed me in these two weeks since I 
was hit has been GOODNESS in overruling power. 

My best love to D—— and all, and L too. Colonel 
——— turned back after leaving this morning to say what 
a strong grip I had got. 

May God provide for you all, and bless. 


The next thing to be received was a telegram from the 
War Office, dated February 27th, which said, “ slightly 
improved.” : 


The next letter was dictated. 

February 28th, 1917. 

My wounds are making excellent progress, and my 
appetite keeps pace. 

Yesterday, G (the Surgeon) thought best to draw 
out some fluid from my right knee. This he did... . 
This morning he expressed entire satisfaction. 

I opened your parcel, and it is most invaluable. 

Colonel H——— called this morning on his way back 
to his Battalion. 

I am so glad you are at Bournemouth with D——. 
Your telegram reached me at midnight on the 26th. 

An officer called in to see A——, who was here; he © 
is now down at the base; and he gave me two lovely 
eggs, A——— not being available. 


Joun. 
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On March 2nd a telegram was received at Bournemouth 
from Capt. G——, Surgeon at 31st C.C.S. 


‘““ Unchanged, strength maintained, hope.” 
The next letter was written by himself, but very feebly. 


31st C.C.S., Janes, 
March 2nd, 1917. 


I am still progressing quite to my most kind, tender, 
gentle-fingered surgeon’s satisfaction. I have scarcely 
any discomfort. . . . You will want to know how all 
this happened. 


This attack was ordered to be against a very strong 
hill “ over against which ”’ the old roth Devons had been 
sitting down, turn in, turn on, since we shifted to this 
part. The hill was very steep, and the route for the 
Companies had to be most carefully planned. Before the 
troops moved, and before they attacked, there was 
artillery fire by our guns. At the first time we all went 
down to the valley in proper order. My party came last, 
and behind me a /arge party of Field Ambulance stretcher- 
bearers with their stretchers, under orders of Capt. 
M——-, whom I know well, and who worked superbly 
up and down the valley till the job was over. 

On the way down they whiz-banged us, and everybody 
took what cover they could. By God’s mercy I was not 
hurt, but I heard my helmet struck, and it had just 
burst the metal. 

Well, the attack was carried out, and the enemy got a 
good deal of hitting. 

Finally, the order came to retire. Some of the wounded 
could walk, but one of the officers, H , had to be 
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carried. The ground was very bad, hollows too narrow 
for a stretcher to pass; but the men staggered along 
while the whiz-bangs went off all round. 


Suddenly I felt and had a whiz-bang and a very forcible 
bang, and I found myself roll like a rabbit down the 
bank I was on. I called for a stretcher, and A——, of 
D. Company, ran up at once. He is a splendid officer. 

. Well, the stretcher-bearers squared me up well 
and brought me to the dressing station in our camp. 
There I was properly dressed and given a drink of brandy 
(I refused morphia). I was then put into a surgical 
ambulance wagon and started off for Headquarters of 
the Field Ambulance. There was one serjeant with me, 
and off we started. I do not know when we got in, but 
it may have been at 4.30 a.m. When I got there I was 
put in with H——, who had already arrived, poor 
fellow. 

In the morning lots of our officers came and looked 
me up, and were ever so nice in listening to what I wanted 
to say to them. 

During the forenoon they got us formed up into a 
convoy and brought us here. We got here about 3 and 
were carried to our tents. 


So you now see pretty well how things stand. 
I can distinctly see where I am stronger. 


So now I commit you to God’s merciful keeping, and 
here I commit myself to the self-same keeping. 


I may take to Field Service Postcards. 


On March 4th a telegram was sent from C.C.S., Janes. 


‘“‘ Yours received ; progressing well, through mercy. 
JoHN HAMMOND.” 
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On March 6th a telegram was received at Bournemouth 
from the War Office: 
“‘ Condition serious, slight improvement.” 


On March 4th a Field Service Postcard was addressed 
and sent by himself. 

“IT am being sent down to the base ’”’ was crossed out. 

(We afterwards learnt that his great wish was granted, 
to be allowed to remain where he was, where he had the 
tenderest care from all, and was in a tent, which he 
loved, and not a hospital building.) 


On March 6th he again sent a Field Service Postcard, 
signed and addressed by himself. 


On March 11th he began a letter in his pocket book, 
as we afterwards found. It is almost illegible. It speaks 
of sending a telegram that we may get in “ shortest time,”’ 
and says, “Thank Him for all His kindnesses.”’ 


On the evening of March 15th, Capt. A——, the 
Chaplain, wrote : 


DEAR Mrs. HAMMOND, 

Your dear husband has just passed into the Presence, 
18.06 hours, very peacefully and gladly. He has been 
lying quiet for some days, with no pain, and the Sunshine 
of that other Country on his face. Now he is safe and 
content in Eternal Love. I used to say a good-night 
prayer of nights with him, and I marvelled at his intense 
faith. 

May the God of all Comfort be with you in your 
sOIrow. . . . 

Yours sincerely, 
H. A——. 
31st C.C.S., Salonika Force. 


CHAPTER IX. 


WITNESS FROM OTHERS. 


‘“ Friend, go up higher.”’ 

So that night 

He took the one grand step 
Beyond the Stars of God: 

Into the Splendour 

Shadowless and broad, 

Into the Everlasting Joy and Light. 


CHAPTER IX. 


WITNESS FROM OTHERS. | 


EXTRACTS from letters written after Dr. Hammond 
was wounded : 


From Mrs. G——, Mother of the Surgeon at the 31st C.C.S. 
March ir2th, 1917. 
DEAR Mrs. HAMMOND, . 
My son, Capt. E. G. G——, is doing Surgery at the 
31st Casualty Clearing Station, Salonika (Doiran Front). 
I received a letter from him to-day, and I enclose a copy 
of a part which concerns you. I trust your latest is 
favourable news of your brave and gallant husband ; 
anyway, in the midst of your pain and anxiety, you must 
find comfort and pride in the testimony of others to the 
worth of your dear one. It lifts us all up to hear of one 
who thus brings honour to our Christ and His teachings. 
God bless you and yours. 
Yours most sincerely, 
K. A. G—. 


From Dr. G—— to his Mother, dated February 18th, 1917. 


“ Will you, Mater, go over to Barnes and see the wife 
of the Medical Officer of the Battalion who did the raid 
last Saturday week? He was wounded in both legs 
badly, and I had to amputate the nght foot. He is doing 
fairly well, but the result is still in the balance ; however, 
by the time you get this, he will be either well on the road 
to recovery or have crossed the “ Great Divide.’”’ But 
that she will herself already know. What I want you to 
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tell her, however, is that her husband has shown the most 
wonderful pluck and endurance I have ever seen. Every- 
body loves him, and on the day following the show every 
wounded man wanted to know how the Doctor was doing. 
He 1s a great man, and I hope you will meet him some 
day when he comes home. 

A very astonishing fact about him, and one that 
everybody who comes in contact with him notices, is 
that, quite apart from his physical pluck, the chief thing 
that keeps him always cheerful and never complaining is 
his intense religion. He ts a real Chnstian, and a few 
more like him would be a far better object lesson than 
all the Padres in the country with the Bench of Bishops 
thrown in. His wife may not know about the amputation, 
so use your discretion about telling her. Tell her everyone, 
out of sheer regard to him, is doing all they can for him, 
and that everyone is full of praise for his conduct during 
the fight. 

I am frightfully anxious for him to do well, and don’t 
think of much else day or night. 

E. G. G——. 


Later, February 25th, Dr. Gim— writes to his Mother : 


Dr. Hammond is still progressing slowly. Have you 
heard that he has got the D.S.O.? I had the great joy 
of being the first to tell him. 

FE. G. G——. 


Another Officer wrote to his Wife, on February 13th: — 


I am so distressed that Hammond has been wounded 
in the legs. . . . I could not see him. I hope he will go 
on all right. He is a splendid fellow. I have much to 
be thankful for as I escaped unhurt. 
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February 24th. 

We have got great praise from the General, and I am 
so pleased our dear Doctor got a D.S.O., which he well 
deserved. 

February 27th. 

I have got leave to ride over to see dear old Hammond 
at the hospital. I am so thankful to find he is getting 
on as well as he can, and I do hope he will pull through. 
All is being done that can be, and he seems wonderfully 
cheerful. | 


Later, one of the nurses (or sisters) told us that a day 
or two before he died there was an air raid, and that the 
Bulgars were dropping bombs purposely over the hospital. 
The nurses were told to take cover. As soon as she dared, 
she went to her patient, fearing the awful noise would 
distress him greatly, but he seemed quite unconscious 
of it, and was singing. She caught the words, ‘“‘ And 
when I see Thee as Thou art, I'll praise Thee as I ought.”’ 

This nurse also said the soldiers would get special leave 
and walk ten or twelve miles through the night, down 
from the front, just on the chance of seeing him; but 
for the most part had to be refused as he was too ill. 


Letter from Capt. the Rev. B. J. G , Chaplain with 
the roth Devon Regiment on the Doivan Front. 
Salonika Army, 
March 19th, 1917. 


DEAR Mrs. HAMMOND, 

I hope you will forgive my taking the liberty of writing 
to express my deepest and most sincere sympathy with 
you on the death of your husband and my friend, 
John Hammond. 

None of us who came into contact with him, men and 
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officers, can ever fully express in words how much his 
life, and work, and frendship has meant to us He 
gave every moment of his life while he was with us, 
working with utter forgetfulness of self, and carelessness 
of danger to himself for the relief of others’ pain. His 
work did not stop short at the relief of bodily pain either, 
for his great devotion to his Master, and his courage in 
speaking of the things eternal to all with whom he came 
in contact, enabled him to give real spiritual help to very 
many of us. I had the privilege of being with him on 
the night on which he was wounded (February roth), 
and on that occasion, sitting on the side of the hill which 
his Battalion was storming, with shells crashing all round 
us, he talked calmly, as we waited for the first wounded 
men to be brought down, of our failure as a race to 
surrender our wills to God’s will. But truly as he spoke, 
I was feeling that his own self-surrender was more 
perfect and complete than that of any man I have ever 
known. He worked unceasingly and with utter selfless- 
ness that night for the wounded, and when he was 
himself terribly wounded, his courage and unselfishness 
were too wonderful for words. He refused to think of 
himself or his own pain, and kept asking anxiously about 
others to whom he had been ministering. 

I was able to go and see him twice in hospital, and 
there too he was full of courage and unselfishness, and, 
above all, of wonderful realization of the Presence of God. 
The last time I saw him he spoke of this with great joy, 
and as he spoke his face shone with a light that was 
something more than human. | 

I will not say more. Words are so inadequate to 
express one’s deepest feelings. I feel a real friend and 
helper has gone out of my life, and yet I should not say 
gone, for I am sure he still helps us by his prayers. 
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Certainly his work amongst us here lives after him. One 
of the officers of his Battalion, speaking of him to me 
yesterday, said, ‘“‘ Hammond was the most perfect 
Christian I ever knew ; he /tved his Christianity.”’ 

Before closing I will mention one other thing which 
you will like to know. I am a Church of England 
Chaplain myself, but soon after I came here your husband 
came and explained that he had had no opportunity for 
receiving the Holy Communion and asked if he might 
join us at that great service. Of course I welcomed him 
at once, and he used to come to Communion regularly, 
and his intense devotion shewed, as indeed he told me 
in so many words, how much that service meant to him. 
The last time I had the privilege of giving him the Holy 
Communion was on the morning of the day on which he 
was wounded. 

I thank God for having brought me into contact with 
John Hammond, truest Christian and friend. 

May God bless and comfort you and give you His 
Peace and Joy, which the world cannot give nor take 
away. 

Yours sincerely, 


B. J.G—, CF. 


About four weeks after writing the foregoing letter, 
Apnil 16th, 1917, Capt. G—— was wounded, in the 
next attack against the Bulgars, on the hill called Petit 
Courronne, and in a few hours rejoined his friend in the 
Presence of the Lord. 


“‘ They shall come from the East and from the West, 
and shall sit down in the Kingdom of God.”’ 
Luke 13, 29. 
“Then shalt thou have worship in the presence of 
them that sit at meat with thee.’ —Lwuke 14, Io. 
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Letter from Major K. A. B , commanding the roth 
Devon Regiment during the temporary absence of Col. H—. 


March 16th, 1917. 


DEAR Mrs. HAMMOND, 


The news has just come through to us that your 
husband has died of his wounds, and as the Colonel is 
away in hospital it falls to me to write to you. 


It is a very heavy duty to have to perform, and the 
offering of mere sympathy is a very inadequate way of 
expressing one’s feelings. Your husband was, I think, 
one of the finest men I have ever met, and by reason of 
his utter unselfishness made everyone in the Regiment 
love him in spite of the comparatively short time he was 
with us. 

He was always thinking of others before himself, and 
though the life and conditions here must have been 
extraordinarily distasteful to him, he was always round 
doing his job in all weathers, and by his very presence 
and happy outlook on life, cheering and encouraging 
others to keep going. 

I think one can generally form a good idea of the value 
of an officer from the opinion that the men have of him, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that the men absolutely 
worshipped your husband and would have done anything 
for him. 

When he was awarded his D.S.O. they were all delighted, 
and took a personal pride in it. 

You have, I expect, been told of what he did when he 
was first wounded; how he ordered a stretcher party 
away to attend to someone else first. 

Even when they got him to the dressing station, all his 
thoughts were for the other wounded ; he was anxious 
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that they should be attended to before him. That 
attitude of his was typical of him, and, with his unfailing 
cheerfulness, was what endeared him to all of us, and 
made us all admire and respect him so much. 


One hesitates to intrude on your grief at present, even 
to say what I have said ; but I know you will be glad to 
learn how much we all thought of him, and what a grief 
his death is to us. 

We were all hoping up to the last that he might recover ; 
but Fate has decreed otherwise, and we can only mourn 
his loss, and at the same time be grateful for the memory 
of a very brave man. 

Yours very truly, 
K. A. B——, Mayor, 
Commanding roth Devons. 


From Col. G. T. R——, D.D.M.S. 


12th Army Corps, 
March 20th, 1917. 
DEAR Mrs. HAMMOND, 


As the head of the Medical Services of the 12th Army 
Corps, I wish to convey to you the very sincere and 
heartfelt sympathy of us all in your sad bereavement. 
We all feel this loss too. 

Your husband behaved with the greatest gallantry 
both throughout his service here and during his illness. 

He was a shining example to all, and was greatly 
beloved by the roth Devons, the Regiment he was 
attached to. 

If ever there was a hero, he was one. When he was 
wounded, all his thoughts were for the other wounded, 
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and that they should be carried off the field and attended 
to first, and his bravery and devotion to duty gained him 
the decoration of the D.S.O. This it will be your lot to 
receive, and I feel sure you will ever treasure it as the 
reward of a very brave and gallant soldier. 

If I can do anything for you, I will if you will let me 
know. 

I will get a photo of your husband’s last resting-place 
and send it on to you. It is very near me. 

With renewed sympathy and hoping you will forgive 
a stranger intruding on your griefs. 

Believe me, 
Yours very truly, 
G. T. R. 


Letter from Major A. M——. 
24th March, 1917. 
DEAR Mrs. HAMMOND, 

Your husband joined the roth Battalion Devon Regi- 
ment a month or so before I left. That was quite long 
enough, however, for me to learn to appreciate him. 

He knew how to tackle men and to gain their confidence. 
All our men soon realized that they would get the best 
from him, and they trusted him. 

His devotion to duty was splendid, and although I 
have heard no detail, I feel sure that he gave his life to 
that best of causes—duty. 

I lost my eldest son a little time ago. I don’t pretend 
to put that on a level with your loss, but I can feel with 
you very deeply. 

The pain of parting has to be borne by one or the other. 
In this case it is you for your husband, and I for my son. 
If we hold fast to the faith that they are ever near us in 
spirit, though not in body, the pain becomes bearable. 
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Don’t grieve too much. It makes them unhappy to 
feel those they have left are unhappy. ‘‘ Carry on,” as 
the soldier says. The parting is not for eternity. Eternity 
comes when we are all together again. 

Yours in sympathy, 
A 


Letter from Col. C——. 

S. Devon, 
| March 23rd, 1917. 
DEAR Mrs. HAMMOND, 

Will you allow me, in this, your great distress, to send 
you a few words of heartfelt sympathy ? I had heard 
from the rest that your husband had been wounded and 
of his magnificent gallantry in action, but it was a terrible 
blow to me to see in the paper that he had succumbed to 
his wounds. | 

We had only had him with us a few months, but I am 
writing just the plain truth when I say that he had gained 
the affection and respect of every man and officer in the 
Battalion. 

We were all better for having known him, because he 
was a good man in the highest sense of the word and 
kindly and true. I shall never think of him but with the 
deepest affection and respect. 

May your pride in his grand courage and his faithfulness 
unto death help you to bear the blow that has fallen on 
you. 

Believe me, with deepest sympathy, 

Yours sincerely, 
H. R. C——. 
[The writer of the above letter is the only Officer whose consent for 


publication it has not been possible to obtain; his pardon is 
vequested. | 
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Letter from Col. H——, C.O. roth Devons. 
Apml 15th, 1917. 
DEAR Mrs. HAMMOND, 


When I first heard the sad news of your husband’s 
death I was myself in hospital, and had not, of course, 
got your address, or I would have written to you before 
to tell you what a great admiration and affection we all 
have for him, and how splendidly he did his duty always. 


You will have no doubt received the typed paper 
giving the words in which I recommended him for the 
D.S.O. But that was merely one incident of the raid 
in which he was wounded. He was always earning 
D.S.O.’s during the whole six months in which we were 
in the front line, and in which he had to go about his 
duties daily under shell fire of one sort or another. 


His devotion to duty and his splendid—Christian— 
example must have done a great deal to help others. 


Naturally I had a good deal of both private and official 
intercourse with him, and shall always look upon him as 
a personal friend. 


Knowing him so well you will realize the unselfish and 
helpful way in which he carried out his duties. Even 
from the comparatively little I know of him I can 
appreciate how great his loss to you must be, and, believe 
me, there is not an officer or man in this Battalion who 
knew him who does not, in a greater or less degree, share 
your loss. 


Yours sincerely, 
T. N. H——. 
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The following is the typed paper mentioned above :— 
HONOURS AND REWARDS. 


(Issued with rath Corps’ Routine Orders, No. 38, on 21/2/17.) 


Under authority granted by His Majesty the King, 
the Commander-in-Chief has been pleased to approve 
the grant of the following decoration to the under- 
mentioned Officer :-— 

To BE A COMPANION OF THE DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 
ORDER : 

TEMPORARY-LIEUTENANT JOHN MAXIMILIAN HAMMOND, 
Royal Army Medical Corps (attached roth (S) Bn. 
The Devonshire Regiment). His skill and resource 
in dealing with a flow of casualties in a short space 
of time under fire and extremely difficult circum- 
stances is worthy of the best traditions of the Medical 
Profession. Throughout the period he has been with 
the roth Devons, and during the raid of the roth/r1th 
February, 1917, his devotion to duty has been a 
fine example to all. When very severely wounded 
himself, at the end of operations, his cheerfulness 
and courage were as strong as ever. Even when 
both his feet had been practically blown off, he 
ordered a party of stretcher bearers, who arrived 
to take him off, to carry another man. 


A second letter from Col. H——, C.O., roth Devons. 
27th June, 1917. 
DEAR Mrs. HAMMOND, 
In your last letter you asked whether your husband 
was buried at Janes. A few days ago I was there and 
made a point of visiting the British, Cemetery, where I 
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saw your husband’s grave with a wood cross at the head 
of it painted white. The cross was, roughly, 5 ft. high 
and 34 ft. broad, and had “ In Memory of Lieut. J. M. 
HAMMOND, D.S.O., died of wounds, March 15th, 1917,” 
written on it. 


I miss him very much, and look forward to meeting 
him when my time comes. The best of the roth Devons 
are with him, and especially Capt. L , who he may 
have mentioned in his letters to you, and who I consider 
was one of the best men and most capable leaders in the 
Army. 


Yours sincerely, 
T. N. H—-. 


With regard to the Capt. L——— mentioned above, 
this officer was killed in an attack on the Petit Courronne 
about a month later, in April, 1917. Dr. Hammond was 
the first man he had met who lived what he professed. 
He was much struck by him, and it ended in his being 
Confirmed in January, and being a changed man. 


“Where have ye laid him? Lord, come and see.’’— 
John x1. 34. 


The wooden cross referred to in the foregoing letter 
from the Commanding Officer, made by the men of the 
Regiment, has been since removed by Government 
orders, it having been laid down “ that in the treatment 
of graves no distinction should be made between officers 
and men.’ The grave is in Sarigol Military Cemetery, 
about twenty-two miles north-west of Salonika, and the 
stone that marks it bears the inscription : 


bade, 
' 
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LIEUTENANT J. M. Hammonp, D.S.O.,_ 
RoyYAL ARMY MEDICAL Corps, 10th BATT. DEVONSHIRE 
REGIMENT, 
DieED 15th MARCH, 1917. 


““Made nigh by the Blood of Christ.”—Eph. uw. 13. 
“Behold how He loved him.”—John x1. 36. 


In September, 1917, Dr. A. S—— wrote : 


DEAR Mrs. HAMMOND, 


I expect Mrs. S—— has told you that I am now out in 
Macedonia. 


Well, when I knew that I was coming here I hoped that 
I might be able to find your dear husband’s grave, and 
to let you know that I had done so. . . . Yesterday I 
got a bicycle and rode over to the cemetery. I found 
the grave in a corner of the cemetery, and it is well 
looked after. . . . 


It is difficult to express my feelings. To me he was a 
great example, as I know he was to all men who knew him. 


I was having dinner in an out-of-the-way hut the 
other night, and an officer was discussing some Medical 
Officers that he had met. He said that the greatest man 
he knew, and one that had more influence with both | 
officers and men, was an M.O. named Hammond. 
He was awfully interested when I told him afterwards 
that I knew Hammond. I told him that I was going to 
write to you, and he asked me to mention his name. 
He is a Capt. T——, and was in the same Regiment. 


I have also met a Major M——; he too knew your | 


husband. Certainly your husband will never be forgotten 
while a man in the Regiment lives. 
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Capt. T——- told me that the extraordinary thing was, 
that the whole moral tone of the Regiment altered as a 
result of your husband, and that every man is better for 
knowing him. FE : 

rom yours sincerely, 
A. B. s——. 


Letter from Dr. M 
of student days. 


, with the Army tin France, a friend 


Headquarters’ Mess, 
February 25th, 1917. 
DEAR Mrs. HAMMOND, 

I am most sorry to hear of the grave news. I know 
letters are quite futile in an anxiety and trouble such as 
yours ; yet I feel I cannot refrain from offering you my 
most sincere sympathy, and also from thanking you, 
in the midst of all your trouble, for letting me have news 
of him. . . 

I think you know how much I love and admire your 
husband, who helped me a great deal by his simple 
Christian life at Barts. 

I am sure you and your dear husband are finding your 
one consolation in the sad sweetness of the Cross carried 
in union with Him, Who bore so much for us. . . . 

Yours sincerely, 
Cc. A. M——. 


From the same. 
March 25th, 1917. 

DEAR Mrs. HAMMOND, 

Greater love can no man have than that which your 
heroic husband has in very truth shewn. 

For him I can feel nothing but joy, for he has won his 
martyr’s crown; it is for you that my whole soul goes 
out insympathy. lIamcertain that your husband’s noble 
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death has given spiritual life to many, and beyond the 
veil, in God’s mercy, we shall meet those who date their 
conversion from the time he made his supreme sacrifice. 

Your letter came as a great shock to me, and yet also 
aS a great inspiration. 

God knows we need courage, both moral and physical, 
and your husband’s superb example must be a help to 
all who hear the glorious story of his witness to the Master. 

The D.S.O. is hardly ever given to a Subaltern, and 
this adds enormously to the great honour conferred 
upon him. 

Thank you so much for your letter and the copy of the 
doctor’s testimony. I am sure the whole Battalion are 
in mourning for him. 

His hospital patients were just the same. I remember 
once at Barts., he spent the whole of his luncheon interval 
dressing an ulcer, which any one else would have dressed 
in two minutes; but he was glad to give up his meal 
in order, by elaborate care, to try to make the poor man 
easier. It was ever so with him... . 

May our dear Lord Himself be your support. 

Yours very sincerely, 
C. A. M——. 


From the same. 
September 22nd, 1917. 


There is such an inspiration in his great example. . . . 

How his sensitive nature must have shrunk at the 
thought of what his death would mean to you, and yet 
how absolutely, when the real test came, did he fulfil that 
petition in the Lord’s Prayer, ‘‘ Thy will be done.”’ 

I like to think, and I believe it was so, that although 
the merely human part of him must have cried out . . 
yet such was his perfect faith that never, for a moment, 
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could it cloud the spiritual joy of his absolute surrender 
to the Master’s will . . . His joy must be so intense 
in His Saviour’s Presence, and this I know is your 
consolation. 

Yours very sincerely, 


C. A. M——. 


From hts servant, Private J. E. Evans. 


B.M.E.F., 
August 8th, 1917. 
DEAR Mrs. HAMMOND, 

I was very glad to receive your kind letter, and wish to 
thank you for writing to me. 

I was very sorry indeed to part with so good and kind 
a master as Dr. Hammond was, and I deeply sympathise 
with you in your great sorrow at losing him who was so 
dear to you. It is a comfort in times like this to believe 
in Jesus as our Saviour and Friend, and to believe also, 
as I know Dr. Hammond did, in the Resurrection to 
Eternal Life. He often used to speak to me about 
Christian Faith, and he marked a verse for me in my 
Welsh Bible on Christmas Day last year ; it was Hosea xii. 
verse 6. Whenever I read my Bible I think of my old 
master, and I pray to God that when the call comes I 
may be as ready to answer as I know that he was. 

Dr. Hammond and I used to get our Bibles out some- 
times, and he would try to read mine, which is in Welsh, 
and I had his English Bible to read. All the men were 
very fond of Dr. Hammond as he was always so kind, 
and we have all missed him very much in this Battalion. 
He never spared himself in doing all he could for the 
men’s health and comfort, and often went down the 
trenches before 6 a.m. 
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I remember once a party of men was sent to do some 
work for Dr. Hammond on a Sunday. He said, No, 
he did not want anybody to work for him on a Sunday, 
and he gave each man a small copy of a Gospel to read 
instead of working. 

On the night of the engagement I asked him if I should 
go with him, but he said, “‘ No, you must not come, for 
you have got a wife and child to think of.” 

I did not see him afterwards, and I was very sorry that 
I could not go with him to the hospital. 

I have been to see Dr. Hammond’s grave. It is ina 
cemetery not far from here, and has a large wooden cross 
painted white, with his name and date of his death 
painted black on it. 3 

It is very kind of you to say you will send the paper, 
for which I shall be very grateful. I hope to get leave 
soon to go home and see my wife . . 

Please accept my deepest sympathy and best thanks. 

From yours truly, 
J. E. Evans. 


Part of letter from Private F. N. Smith. 
September 23rd, 1917. 
DEAR Mrs. HAMMOND, 

. I was for a considerable time Dr. Hammond’s 
orderly, under Serjeant Haynes. . . . I was always in 
his sector in the front line, and although I was not with 
him when he was wounded, I saw and spoke to him whilst 
they were attending him at the Dressing Station, and 
although he must have been in great pain, he said, 
““ Smith, 1t’s God’s goodness.” 

What finer example of Christianity than this? A man 
we all loved and admired ; one who lived a life as straight 
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and true as few, aye, very few have; one who was not 
ashamed to love and own as Hts Master the One True God ; 
who let his religion and his example permeate his every- 
day life, and who saw not the slightest fear in the greatest 
danger, and at the end of such great strife and turmoil 
went peacefully to the Master he so loved, and Whom he 
knew would be waiting for him with outstretched arms, 
and Who would say, ‘‘ Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant.” . . . | 

I write out of a full heart, thinking it a great privilege 
to have known and called such a man my leader and 
friend. I am still with Serjeant Haynes, and have 
escaped unhurt up till the present. 

PRIVATE J. A. SmITH, “CC” Coy. 


In a later letter dated December 19th, Private J. A. Smith 
wrote : 


I have often heard Dr. Hammond, when a shell 
pitched perilously close to us, and a fellow might remark 
‘“‘ What a stroke of luck,” say, ‘‘ No, there’s no such thing 
as luck; it’s God’s goodness in allowing us to live.”’ 


From Serjeant Haynes : 


DEAR MADAM, 

. This letter is written on behalf of myself and 
Private Chope, both of us working with Mr. Hammond 
during his stay with our Regiment, Private Chope as 
his groom, and myself as his senior N.C.O. 

We all of us miss him greatly, and he will never be 
forgotten by anyone that was with the roth Devons 
at the time he was with us, as he was always among the 
men, doing all that was possible to be done for them, 
heedless of the danger that was always around us. 
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On one occasion, when I reminded him of the danger 
he was running, his reply to me was, ‘‘ God was his 
Keeper ; His Will be done.”’ 

Indeed you have our greatest sympathy for your 


great loss. F. Haynes, SERJEANT. 


PRIVATE CHOPE. 


The following 1s from a verbatim account given by Serjeant 
Lucien Young, of what he could remember, when at 
home on leave some months afterwards : 

He told us he had been in Serbia about two years and 
remembered when the Doctor joined the roth Devons, 
in September, 1916. Well, he said, they were then on 
what is called the Bekirli Front, which is between Lake 
Doiran and the Vardar. On the Bekirli Front it was 
more patrol work at night, and the Companies of the 
1oth Devons were scattered. They used to be eight 
days on the front, then eight days back in reserve, where 
they were building good places, expecting to be there 
all the winter. At the Bekirli Front the Bulgars were 
two miles away. 

Early in November the whole Battalion was shifted 
from Bekirli Front to Doiran Front, trekking and spending 
two nights on the way, the distance was fifteen or sixteen 
miles. They relieved the French. 

The country was most difficult; hills everywhere. 
There was one large hill, almost a mountain, from which 
the Bulgars could make observations, and could see 
everything that was going on for twelve miles back, 
except in the deep ravines in which the Companies were 
tucked away, and which intersected the hills everywhere. 

Told about the little cloud on that journey, Young 
said he knew just where it must have happened, on a 
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path by which the pack mules had always come with 
supplies; it was under observation always, and really 
only safe to go along at night. He said the French would 
never think of going along these exposed places except 
at night. He told how Dr. Hammond visited all the 
Companies and the trenches dazly, with Serjeant Haynes 
to help him. Most doctors, he said, would have left the 
serjeant to see to those who were with him, except as 
to visiting those who were sick; but he would never 
report on the condition of a trench unless he had seen it 
himself, and so he made the whole round dazly, both to 
see the sick of all Companies, and all the trenches. It 
involved four or five miles daily tramp, but he would 
do it all. It meant going along the trenches very care- 
fully and bending down to avoid being shelled. He 
said, “‘ We worshipped him,”’ and that he would take as 
much trouble with one /:#/e thing that was wrong with 
the men as if it had been something important. 

At the Doiran Front the roth Devons were in three or 
four camps. The Bulgar trenches were the other side of 
a very deep and steep-sided ravine, but across the ravine 
only 200 or 300 yards distant. 

The raid on the Petit Courronne was arranged, mot with 
any thought of taking it, but merely to get at the trenches 
(which were made round the hill), take as many prisoners 
as possible, and then go over the brow of the hill and blow 
up as many dug-outs as they could on the other side and 
then retire. 

The whole Battalion was to take part. At that time 
the Cornwalls were in the front line and the Devons had 
gone into reserve for eight days ; they had had two days’ 
rest and then had to go up for this raid, up to the front 
line, through the Cornwalls, and down into the ravine 
to go up the other side. 
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It was so far successful, but the casualties were very 
great: 200 for the whole Battalion. 


Medical arrangements were very difficult because of 
- the steep rocky sides of the ravine, so that it would take 
half an hour to get a wounded man from the ravine or 
hill side to the First-aid in the nearest camp. So a 
First-aid Post was arranged im the ravine, and the 
Doctor was there with his serjeant and his stretcher- 
bearers. 


There were also R.A.M.C. helpers. The hill was 
stormed, but the wire was not properly broken; they 
did get into the trenches, took prisoners, and some got 
over the hill to the dug-outs. But by then the Bulgars 
had found out and sent out reinforcements, and the 
C.Q. had to give the word to retire. At this time the 
Bulgars began a barrage right up the ravine so that no 
one could go to reinforce, nor could any retire to the 
camps without going through the barrage ; it must have 
reached the First-aid Post. Young did not know who 
carried the Doctor to camp, but he saw him there on his 
stretcher when he ran in with a wounded man, and put 
him down beside him. Then he had to run off for 
another. But he thought to himself that he could only 
be slightly wounded, for he looked so bright, and was 
talking cheerily to those around him. 


Later Young heard that he had insisted on being taken 
off his stretcher for a Capt. P——, who was also wounded, 
to be put on instead. He did not see him again, but 
they used to hear news, and, as we know, at first all 
seemed to be going on as well as could be expected. 

N.B.—Lucien Young after this obtained a commission 
and was sent to France, where he died on October 26th, 
1918, of wounds received the previous day. 
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From a Sister who had nursed for Dr. Hammond at 
St. Malo in 915. 


1st Southern General Hospital, 
August, 1917. 
DEAR Mrs. HAMMOND, 


. . . T realize more and more what a power of good 
a life like his does in this commonplace world. Just an 
earthly saint infusing the atmosphere around him with his 
sweet and gentle presence. His friends and acquaintances 
ought indeed to thank God for having met him. How 
peacefully he must be resting now away from earthly 
toil and care. ... 


It was such a pleasure to me when I found among 
my patients here a Tommy that knew and loved our 
dear Dr. Hammond. . . . My patient, whose name is 
Private Brazier, cannot find words to express emphatically 
enough his own admiration, and that of the whole 
Regiment, for their beloved doctor. In talking of him 
he usually winds up by saying what a real Christian and 
true gentleman he was, loved and respected by every 
Tommy in the Regiment. I asked Brazier to put on 
paper anything he could remember. You will find the 
same in enclosed envelope. He has practically lost the 
left foot, having only the heel left. . . . 


Yours very sincerely, 
M. N——. 
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From various notices in the newspapers, the ones 
two may be extracted :— 


EXTRACT FROM THE ‘“ BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.”’ 
Page 438. Published Saturday, March 31st, 1917. 


LIEUTENANT J. M. HAmmonp, D.S.O., R.A.M.C. 


Lieutenant John Maximilian Hammond, D.S.O., 
R.A.M.C., died of wounds received in Salonika on 
March 15th, aged 41. He was the son of the late 
Mr. Henry A. Hammond, of Bournemouth, was educated 
at University College, Bristol, and at St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, and graduated M.B. and B.S.Lond. in 1908, 
also taking the diplomas of M.R.C.S. and L.R.C.P.Lond. 
in I909. After acting as assistant house-surgeon at 
St. George’s Hospital and as house-surgeon and house- 
physician at the West London Hospital he went into 
practice at Bournemouth. In the autumn of 1914 he 
went with a batch of volunteer helpers from Bournemouth 
to the English section of the French Military Hospital 
at St. Malo. His work there for seven months was 
highly appreciated. In July, 1916, he accepted a 
commission in the R.A.M.C. ; he was ordered to Salonika, 
and appointed to the roth Devons, with which regiment 
he remained till he was wounded in both legs, by the 
bursting of a shell in February, during an attack on the 
Bulgar lines. Dr. Hammond was a man of lofty character, 
high thinking, and strict integrity, whom to know was to 
love. His quiet, unostentatious work amongst the 
suffering poor was a constant source of joy to him, and 
his kindly services will ever be gratefully remembered. 
His genial personality and conduct were permeated, 
through and through, by an intense and deeply-rooted 
religious fervour and conviction, which at once exerted 
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a profound influence for good upon those with whom 
he came into contact. Hammond was a sound clinician— 
careful, painstaking, and conscientious—a faithful and 
loyal colleague, who will be sorely missed by friends and 
patients alike. 


In April, 1917, it was decided to endow a bed as a 
Memorial to Dr. Hammond in the Hahnemann Con- 
valescent Home in connection with which he had worked 
for six years. 

This was done, and on February 2ist, 1918, the 
Memorial was unveiled by Canon Daldy, at the annual 
meeting of the Home. 


The following is an extract from the report given in 
The Bournemouth Directory for February 23rd, 1918 :— 


“The 39th annual meeting of the Hahnemann Con- 
valescent Home, Bournemouth, was held at the Home, 
on the West Cliff, on Wednesday afternoon, under the 
chairmanship of Rev. Canon Daldy, M.A., Rural Dean. 
It was marked by a sad ceremony, that of the unveiling 
of a tablet to the memory of Dr. Hammond, D.S.O., 
who was for some years a valued and talented member 
of the medical staff of the hospital, and who so unselfishly 
volunteered for service at the front, but who unfortunately 
sustained such injuries that he succumbed. . . . 

“‘ Allusion had been made by the Chairman to the loss 
sustained by the death of Mr. Hammond. He was not 
sure that they ought to look upon that event as a loss 
in the true sense of the word. He was at rest and removed 
from the toil of the world, and they had a precious 
memory that they could treasure up and which would 
for long be a great strength and help to the work of the 
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Home. Mr. Hammond was a man such as was difficult 
to find—a man of such simple and pure faith, a man of 
such quiet determination and singleness of heart. His 
life seemed to be one—there was no dualism in it—it 
was a life lived for the single purpose of doing his duty 
to God and his fellow men. And the beauty of his life 
was consecrated by his heroic death in Salonika. Those 
who knew Dr. Hammond loved and respected him, and 
the six years of devoted service he gave to this Home 
would always be regarded with thankfulness as years of 
splendid work. He liked to think of him as at rest after 
a beautiful life and work. 


‘Dr. Hardy expressed his concurrence in what Canon 
Daldy had said as to Dr. Hammond, whose life and work, 
he said, were all of a piece. . . 


“The Benediction having been pronounced, those 
present adjourned to the corridor, where, on the wall at 
the foot of the staircase, was affixed the brass tablet 
which Canon Dalby reverently unveiled and dedicated 
to the glory of God and the memory of the departed. 
It bore the following inscription :—‘ The Hammond 
Memorial Bed is endowed in affectionate memory of 
John Maximilian Hammond, D.S.O., M.B.,B.S.Lond., 
for six years Registrar of the Home and Visiting Surgeon 
to the Dispensaries, who died at Janes, Salonika, on 
March 15th, 1917, from wounds received whilst serving 
as Temporary Lieut. R.A.M.C.’ ”’ 


“* Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind 


is stayed on Thee, because he trusteth in Thee.’— 
Isa. 26, 4.” 


CHAPTER X. 


Se 


GOD'S GIFTS PUT MEN’S 
BEST DREAMS TO SHAME. 


“He held the lamp of truth at night 
So low that none could miss the light, 
And yet so high that men could trace 
That vision fair—the Saviour’s Face; 
Thus, while the lamp was held between— 
The hand that held it ne’er was seen.” 


CHAPTER X. 


Gop’s G1irts puT MEN’s BrEesT DREAMS TO SHAME. 


ig was about the year 1872 that the parents of 
John Maximilian Hammond came with their two 
daughters to reside in Bournemouth. 

His father, Henry Anthony Hammond, was the son 
of W. O. Hammond, Esq., of St. Alban’s Court, Kent. 
He had previously left the living he held at Dover, as 
a Clergyman of the Church of England, from which he 
had retired. 

His mother, Catherine Charlotte, was the daughter 
of John Deacon, Esq., of Mabledon, Tonbridge, Kent. — 

Two years before, in 1870, a great sorrow had cast a 
dark shadow over them through the death, at Sundridge 
Rectory, Kent, of their then only son Harry, at the 
age of eight years, from typhoid fever. 

It was on January 29th, 1876, that John Maximilian 
Hammond was born at Sundridge House, Bournemouth, 
and this remained his home till his marriage in January, 
1909. 

Those who knew him as a little child remember that 
he was joyous, and full of life and love, and an 
unending source of comfort to his parents and sisters. 

In 1883, the whole family went for three years to the 
South of France, living in Villa Gavarnie, a house on 
the Coteaux in the neighbourhood of Pau, where Maxy, 
as he was then called, who was never robust, could 
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enjoy to the full an out-of-door life, and run wild in 
the field and vineyards which surrounded the house. 

His love of animals and all living creatures could here 
have full play, and it was during this period that he 
acquired his fluency in the French language, which stood 
him in such good stead in later years among the French 
soldiers in the hospital at St. Malo. 

In 1886, he came back with his parents to England, 
first spending some months at Malvern, and afterwards 
returning home to Bournemouth, where his real school 
days began. | 

In January, 1890, he was sent to a private boarding 
school at Clevedon, Somerset, where he remained for two 
or three years. 

The summer of 1890 was spent in Switzerland, chiefly 
in the Pays d’en Haut, which never had much attraction 
for him; in later life he always preferred the wider 
outlook of the desolate hills and moors of Scotland. 

Other holidays were spent at Wirksworth, Bratton and 
Ilkley. 

In the autumn of 1896, his health having for some 
time given cause for anxiety, it was thought well that the 
winter should be spent in the South of France, where 
his eldest sister accompanied him to the Hotel Beaulieu 
at Cannes, and here, on January 3rd, 1897, her illness 
began, and the two months of watching and anxiety, 
which were to close on the early morning of March 4th, 
with ‘‘ THE BEST FOR HER!” These were the words 
with which her brother broke the tidings to friends before 
breakfast the same morning, with a look upon his face 
that lifted the thoughts of those who saw it into the 
Glory-land where she had entered. 

Katharine M. Hammond was laid to rest in the 
beautiful English cemetery at Cannes, and with his 
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father, who had joined them when his sister’s illness 
became serious, he returned home to Bournemouth, 
where his mother, who had been also seriously ill all the 
winter, and his only remaining sister awaited them. 

During the following summer some happy quiet weeks 
were spent in “ The Gwyle,’’ a furnished house at 
Swanage—then much quieter than it is now—with many 
rambles over Ballard Down. 

It was not till October, 1899, that he began his medical 
studies and went to live in Bristol. He was then almost 
immediately recalled to his home by the increasing illness 
of his dear mother, who passed away on November 14th. 

On his return to Bristol, he spent the first year in the 
house of Captain and Mrs. Thompson, and afterwards in 
rooms at 14, Richmond Park Road, Clifton. 

He worked first for the Diplomas of the Colleges, and 
passed the Biology Examination in March, 1900. 

The summer holiday that year in Scotland, at Loch 
Maree, was a memorable one and much enjoyed. 

Later, after consultation with his father, he began 
work for the London degrees of M.B., B.S. 

In July, 1902, he passed the Preliminary Scientific 
Examination, and was placed in the First Division, and 
obtained First-class Certificates for Anatomy and 
Physiology for the year 1902-3 at Bristol. 

In the autumn of 1903 he came to London and began 
work at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and passed the 
Organic Chemistry Examination in January, 1904. After 
this his studies were somewhat interrupted for a few 
months, and he had a severe attack of measles at his 
rooms in London, where he was most kindly nursed and 
cared for. | 

In March, 1905, he passed the second College Examina- 
tion, and in July, 1905, the Intermediate M.B. 
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In July, 1906, he began his Surgery, and work in the 
wards as one of Sir Anthony Bowlby’s dressers. 

In the summer of 1907, when at Fort William, in 
Scotland, his father was taken suddenly ill, and some 
weeks elapsed before it was found possible for him to 
bear the journey back to Bournemouth, after which his 
son remained with him, and did not return to his work 
at the hospital till January, 1908. 

In July of that year he passed the Final Examination 
of the College of Medicine, and in October obtained his 
degrees of M.B., B.S. 

Of his work in hospital at this time Sir Anthony 
Bowlby wrote later :—‘“ Mr. J. M. Hammond was one 
of the best men of his time at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
and I can speak in the highest terms of the excellence of 
his work in the wards.”’ 

In January, 1909, Dr. Hammond was married, at 
Bournemouth, to Julia Mary, younger daughter of 
Alexander Craven Ord, Esq., and in the middle of April 
he took up work as Assistant House Physician and 
Surgeon at St. George’s Hospital, London, for six months. 

During that summer a ten days’ holiday was spent in 
and near Oxford canoeing on the river, and camping by 
its banks. 

In September he applied for, and obtained, the post 
of Resident House Surgeon at the West London Hospital, 
under Sir Anthony Bowlby. 

He then took up his second six months in the West 
London Hospital as House Physician. It was of this 
time that the Matron, of many years’ standing, said, 
“that while other medical officers came and went and 
left no mark, his influence for good was still felt six 
years afterwards.” 

At the close of 1910 his father became dangerously ill, 
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and passed away on December 5th at Sundridge House, 
Bournemouth. 

The following spring the old home in Gervis Road was 
given up, and ‘‘ Nonington,”’ the house in Talbot Avenue, 
begun before Mr. Hammond’s death, being completed, 
he started private practice there, and became Visiting 
Physician to the Hahnemann Convalescent Home. 

His father had for many years had a Cottage Con- 
valescent Home in Cotlands Road, where many people had 
found rest and refreshment in every way, and when it was 
found, after his death, that this must be closed, a little 
Coastguard’s Cottage was rented from the Government, 
on Sandbanks, near Parkstone, six miles from Nonington, 
and there Dr. Hammond brought some of his patients, 
three or four at a time, to stay right down by the sea, 
looking across Poole Harbour. Sometimes they remained 
there for weeks, if their health required it. He usually 
fetched them in the car himself, meeting at the station 
any who came from a distance, and often carrying any 
who were unable to walk across the sand to the Cottage. 
Every Sunday afternoon, whenever possible, he went 
down to have a short Bible Reading with them. 

Of those years in practice in Bournemouth something 
of the comfort brought by his visits to patients, and 
others who knew him, can perhaps be conveyed by the 
exclamation made as he entered a room: “ Here comes 
the sunshine.’”’ A little incident may serve to reveal 
this. In the house where one of his patients lodged 
was a little girl who used to watch for his coming. When 
later she was taken ill, and overheard her mother say, 
““'We must send for the Doctor,’ she called out, ‘Oh! 
mummy, the Doctor with the sunshiny face.” 

Much of the confidence which his presence inspired, - 
felt more than understood, may have been due to what 
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can be best expressed in the words of another: “ He 
resents no personal insult, he covets no personal honour, 
he shrinks from no personal sacrifice.” 

In writing of his life, however briefly, some mention 
must be made of his love for the sea. A sailing boat was 
always kept at Sandbanks, and on free afternoons sailing, 
both inside and outside Poole Harbour, was his favourite 
recreation. On fine days even the Cottage patients some- 
times shared in a short sail. Later, a bungalow—Haven 
Lake—was built on a small hill just above the Cottage. 
It was only completed in 1913, and one or two short 
holidays were spent there. 

In September, 1912, one last visit was paid to Scotland, 
going by boat up the far North-west coast, and staying 
at Loch Inver and Kyle Sku. 

In the summer of 1914 an old gipsy caravan was hired, 
and, with a big cart-horse to pull it, a holiday was spent 
on the Purbeck Hills. It is well remembered that one 
day, looking across the sea towards Weymouth, a number | 
of ships of war were seen. It was the first shadow of the 
outbreak of war, which was proclaimed a few days later, 
after returning home. 


For so an Entrance shall be ministered 
unto you abundantly into the Ever- 
lasting Kingdom of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

2 Peter 1, 11. 


APPENDIX. 


The following Scripture passages, in his own hand- 
writing, dated as below, were found among his papers :— 

They are added, as it is felt that they were helpful to 
him, and that, in this form, they may be use to many. 


GOD IS LOVE. 


CALL UNTO ME AND 


I WILL ANSWER THEE. 


Jeremiah 33, 3. 


Woe is me, for I am undone. 
—Isatah 6, 5. 


God be merciful to me a 
sinner.—Luke 18, 13. 


What must I do to be saved ? 
—Acts 16, 30. 


Mine iniquities are gone over 
my head, as an heavy bur- 
den they are too heavy for 
me.—Psalm 38, 4. 


For Thy Name’s sake, O 


Lord, pardon mine iniquity, 


for it is great.—Psalm 25, 
II. 


Create in me a clean heart, 
O God, and renew a right 
spirit within me.—Psalm 
51, Io. 


Thou hast destroyed thyself, 
but in Me is thine help.— 
Hosea 13, 9. 


Jesus Christ came into the 
world to save sinners.— 
1 Tim. I, 15. 


Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved.—Acts 16, 31. 


Come unto Me, all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest. 
—Matt. 11, 28. 


Your sins are forgiven you 
for His Name’s sake.— 
I John 2, 12. 


A new heart also will I give 
you, and a new spirit will 
I put within you.—Ezek. 
36, 26. 
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The Lord hath chastened me 
sore.—Psalm 118, 18. 


Our backslidings are many ; 
we have sinned against 
Thee.— fer. 14, 7. 


My soul cleaveth unto the 
dust: quicken Thou me 
according to Thy word.— 
Ps. 119, 25. 


Leave me not, neither for- 
sake me, O God of my sal- 
vation.—Psalm 27, 9. 


Hide not Thy face from me 
in the day when I am in 
trouble.—Psalm 102, 2. 


Thou wilt bring me to death, 
and to the house appointed 
for all living.-— fob 30, 23. 


As many as I love, I rebuke 
and chasten.—Rev. 3, 19. 


Return . . . and I will not 
cause Mine anger to fall 
upon you, for I am merci- 
ful.— Jer. 3, 12. 


I am come that they might 
have Life, and that they 
might have it more abund- 
antly.— John Io, Io. 


I will never leave thee, nor 
forsake thee.—Heb. 13, 5. 


Call upon Me in the day of 
trouble; I will deliver 
thee and thou shalt glorify 
Me.—Psalm 50, 15. 


Fear not ; I am the first and 
the last. I am He that 
liveth, and wasdead .. . 
and have the keys of hell 
and of death.—Rev. 1, 
17-18. | 


LOVEST THOU ME ? 
John 2r, 16. 


GRANTHAM HOUSE, 
August 12th, 1906. 


MorGan & Scott, Lrp., Lonpon, E.C. 4. 
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